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HAWAII DOING?: Janet Clark, secretary of student activities, helps direct students 
to the festivities at the Spring Luau celebration recently held on the Lawrence campus. 


Enrollment springs up again 


@ 2,757 ‘full-time 
equivalent’ students have 
signed up for courses 


redit enrollments at Northern Essex 
( Community College are up for the 

second semester in a row. The col- 
lege had a 4.9 percent increase in enroll- 
ments for the fall semester, and the spring 
figures show an 8.2 percent enrollment 
increase. 

This spring, the college’s full-time equiva- 
lency, the state’s way of measuring enroll- 
ment, was 2,757, an 8.2 percent increase 
over last year’s enrollment of 2,548. The 


total headcount of students enrolled in 
credit courses at Northern Essex increased 
from 5000 to 5332 or 6.6 percent. 

Mary Ellen Ashley, vice president for 
enrollment management and student ser- 
vices said, “The college is attracting a lot 
more recent high school graduates. They 
are especially interested in our Joint Admis- 
sions Program which guarantees admis- 
sion to any four-year state college or univer- 
sity in Massachusetts after graduation from 
Northern Essex, as long as they take the 
required courses and maintain a 2.5 or 
above grade point average.” 

Another factor contributing to the en- 
rollment increase according to Ashley is the 
declining cost of a community college edu- 
cation. 


Students cautioned in Lawrence 


By DAVID COUSINS 
News Editor 


Tbe car break-ins in the past month 
have left students and faculty a little 
puzzled at the Lawrence campus. 

All of the break-ins have occurred out- 
side the campus grounds, on Franklin and 
Lowell Streets. 


Lieutenant John Sciuto of Merrimack 
Valley Security said, “We don’t encourage 


students or faculty to park on the streets 
around the school.” 

None of the crimes occurred during 
spring break, and they all happened during 
normal school hours. 


Lawrence police have been notified and __ 


will be adding-extra patrols during day and 
evening hours. 

“Northern Essex has three parking lots 
with a lot of parking space,” Sciuto said. 
“We strongly feel that it’s safer to park 
where there is security watching these cars.” 


Opinion 
Bland pizza and 


all, she’ll take 
New England 


Impulse 


You’ve come a 
long way, baby 


over 


classification 


@ Union members are not 
satisfied with answers to 
questions about delays 


By STEVE LANDWEHR 
Editor 


he college’s faculty association is be- 
ginning to feel the never-ending clas- 
sification study would be more accu- 
rately dubbed the procrastination study. 
Faculty and staff packed the E-264 lecture 
room recently to hear an update on the 
status ofthe study, but the answers they got 
only increased their frustration. 

Originally projected to be completed by 
Oct. 15, 1998, it now looks like the study 
won't be done before May, and there isn’t 
any guarantee about that, either. Given the 
delays that have dogged the study, it ap- 
pears a final resolution remains a distant 
goal. 

Catherine Boudreau, vice president of 
the Massachusetts Teachers Association and 
chairwoman of the Massacusetts Commu- 
nity College Council bargaining commit- 
tee, and MCCC President Susan Dole were 
at the meeting to explain the many holdups 
and answer questions about what could be 
done to speed up the process. 

Boudreau told the crowd the accounting 
firm of Coopers & Lybrand was originally 
contracted to do the study, but they quit 
after just four months. Boudreau suggested 
the firm might have underestimated the 
scope of the job. 

“I’m not sure what their reason was for 
quitting,” Boudreau said, “but I’m guessing 
the money they were getting paid was not 
sufficient for the amount of work they were 
doing.” 

Boudreau said there have been classifi- 
cation studies for professional staff and 
educational support staff, but a study of 
this scope has never been done for faculty. 

Following Coopers & Lybrand’s depar- 
ture, Daniel Griffiths & Associates was hired 


to conduct the study. Again, because this 
type of study had never been done, forms 
had to be designed from scratch, Boudreau 
said. 

Once the forms were returned by the 
faculty, the process of verifying the infor- 
mation began, and this has consistently 
been cited as a major roadblock. Boudreau 
told the union the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion had hired Bob Marsh, a retired faculty 
member from Framingham State, to help 
with the verification process. 

“He’s very particular and he’s all alone,” 
Boudreau said. “It’s not that it’s complex, 
it’s just that there’s so much information to 
check and then check again. So he’s by 
himself on this, and if it weren’t for Bob 
Marsh, God knows where we’d be on this.” 

This is an explanation union members 
have heard before, and it’s clear they’re 
tiring of the excuse. The study is being 
conducted with money the union voluntar- 
ily contributed from their last contract, and 
they again voiced their anger that the money 
was not being put to good use. 

Association member Ed Spinney asked, 
“Why haven’t they hired five Bob Marsh’s? 
Why haven’t they been encouraged to have 

See CLASSIFICATION, Page 6 
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In Memory of Joe 


@ Statistics don’t 
tell the story of 
DiMaggio’s value to 
the country, and 
why he mattered 


streak that was very 

nearly 73 games. Forget 
the nine world championships 
in 10 attempts; forget the three 
MVP awards and the spot in 
Cooperstown; forget the fact 
that he only struck out 369 
times in his career; forget the 
long, graceful stride and all 
those catches he made in the 
outfield without moving be- 
cause he was perfectly posi- 
tioned. 

Forget all of those, which 
are only statistics, and under- 
stand why he was worshipped, 
and why he was important. 

When Joe DiMaggio signed 
with the Yankees in 1936, the 
country was still in the grip of 
the Depression. 

The country was eager fora 
hero, someone who could take 
their minds off their collective 
woes. 

When Dimaggio played his 
last game in 1951, the country 
was celebrating post-war pros- 
perity, so he served as a bridge 
between bad times and good. 

And he was the last remain- 
ing icon of a trio that helped 
define a generation. Along with 
contemporaries’ Fiorello 
LaGuardia and Frank Sinatra, 


je orget the 56-game hitting 
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“Joltin’ Joe” created a fresh and 
positive image for an Italian- 
American community that in 
the 1930s was popularly re- 
garded as mostly Mafiosi. 

The son of a San Francisco 
fisherman, DiMaggio became 
the personification of the 
American Dream. For Italian — 
Americans his success demon- 
strated that fame and fortune 
were possibilities. 

Ernest Hemingway recog- 
nized the metaphor DiMaggio 
became, and used him as a 
metaphor himself. In “The Old 
Man and the Bedis 
Hemingway’s tragic Santiago 
says, “I would like to take the 
great DiMaggio fishing. They 
say his father was a fisherman. 
Maybe he was as poor as we are 
and would understand.” 

And he did it all with such 
supreme elegance, on and off 
the field. Bob Dole as a Viagra 
shill is jarring, but DiMaggio 
was undiminished as‘a Mr Cof- 
fee salesman. 

Even wife Marilyn Monroe’s 
popularity didn’t faze the Yan- 
kee Clipper. Returning home 
for their honeymoon, Monroe 
boasted ofher visit with Ameri- 
can troops in Korea. 

“Darling, you never heard 
such cheering!” Monroe said. 
“Yes I have,” DiMaggio replied. 

Touch ’em all, Joe, you'll be 
missed. 


Due to an editing error, 
Mark Andrew’s title was 


incorrectly listed as di- 
rector of economic devel- 


opment and planning in 
the March 10 issue of the 
Observer. Andrew’s title 
is vice president of ad- 
ministration. We apolo- 
gize for any confusion 
caused by the error. 
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Who has been 


the most 


influential woman in your 


Jeffrey Jones, computer science 
“My first love. She showed me how 
to love and how to treat women.” 


life? 


Jodi Mason, human services. 

“My high school principal. She 
helped me a lot with my school 
career. I wouldn’t be here if she 
hadn’t been for me then.” 


Erik Perkins, liberal arts 

“My art teacher, Rita Birkowitz. 
She inspired me in my work, (art), 
and in my life.” 
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Daniel Hernandez, sports 

“My sister. She is a real estate 
agent and a model. She combines 
beauty with intelligence. She also 
earns a lot of cash.” 


Cindy Aghdamelian international 
relations 

“My aunt. She is a wonderful per- 
son. Everybody loves and respects 
her.” 


Mike Machand, mathematics 

“My sister. She is a very strong 
person. She supported the whole 
family when my mother died.” 
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If they could just make a good pizza a ee 


@ New Yorker likes 
the ‘lobstah,’ but 
misses the ‘laftah’ 


leven years ago, after being 

relocated from New York by 

my husband’s new job, I 
stepped offthe curb on Main Street 
in my new New England town: A 
remarkable thing happened. Cars 
in both directions stopped and 
waited for me to cross. 

I looked around wondering if 
something was going on around 
me that I was unaware of. In New 
York, the name of the game cross- 
ing the road is “whoever gets there 
first, wins.” Sometimes. 

I had been told by a friend who 
also relocated that New England- 
ers were nicer and life would take 
a slower, healthier pace. 

Shop owners were much nicer 
and people were definitely more 
patient. 

Drivers didn’t lean on their 


_ horns when the guy in front of | 
them suddenly decided to make a 


left turn. They also didn’t “flip the 
bird” or mutter obscenities as they 
passed him. 

People waited in line at the 


_bank where one teller was busy 


serving a customer with a long 
transaction. No one said anything. 

It was all I could do to control 
myself. After five minutes the line 
grew to about seven people. Still 
no one said anything. I finally 
piped up and asked the teller ifshe 
could get us some help, which 
took another five minutes. 

Everyone else waited patiently, 
while I scowled at the teller and 
continued to check my watch ev- 
ery minute. 

I was learning fast. New En- 
glanders were just not in a hurry. 
At least not in stores, restaurants, 
banks or movie theaters. But put 
them on the interstate and I real- 
ized I could be run off the road by 
an 18-wheeler blasting down the 
highway at 85 miles an hour. 

Shopping at the local super- 


market was also a revelation. 


Young men in shirts and. ties 
stocked shelves and not only gave 
me directions to the canned soup 
section but graciously escorted me 
tothe proper aisle. They also helped 
carry out groceries and refused 
tips. 

This was a far cry from my New 
York experiences where the pro- 
duce manager would rudely snap 
when asked a question and the 
checkout woman would bark “no 
double bagging!” 

I remembered one particular 
"day when a large can of tomatoes 
fell through the child-carrier sec- 
tion of my cart and'landed on my 
toe, sending excruciating pain up 
through my body, settling in the 


“seeing stars” part of my brain. I 


‘braced myself against the cart try- 


ing not to pass out and managed 
to limp over to the frozen food 
section. 

I. desperately needed to stop 
the throbbing in my toe and the 
pounding in my head, which now 
felt like it was on fire. I reached 
into the case and grabbed a large 
bag of frozen beans, laying it over 
my foot, while holding another 
bag of peas and carrots to my head 
until I recovered. 

This vision might arouse curi- 
osity from any other group of 
people, but not in New York. 

No one noticed. And if they did, 
they sure weren’t going to get 
involved with some nut having a 
close encounter with the Jolly 
Green Giant. 

On another occasion in the 
same market, I slipped and fell as 
I left the register. My groceries 
spilled over the floor. I picked 
myself up, gathering my items 
and looking to see if anyone had 
noticed. Nada. This was a big sale 
day. “Buy one, get one free.” An 
elephant could have walked 
through the store and no would 
care as long as they got their free 
Tidy Bowl cleaner. 

The next New England shocker 
was getting my new driver’s li- 
cense at the registry. Back home, 
youarmored up and prepared for 
battle with the most disgruntled, 
sadistic state worker just waiting 
for someone to make her day. If 
thé precise paperwork was not in 
order, it was back to the end of the 
line for another hour. 

But my new experience was 
quick and easy with a friendly 
“have a nice day” as I departed. 
Surely, this must be the twilight 
zone. 

Iwas definitely getting the hang 
of this ‘kinder, gentler’ way of life, 
and even beginning to trust people. 

It was a pleasure to drive 


through three states in New En- © 


gland in the same time it took to 
cross the: George Washington 
Bridge, 35 miles from my home in 
New York. 

Here, in less than an hour trav- 
elling north, I can find a beautiful, 
beach in a picturesque town filled 
with art shops, breathtaking 
flower gardens and quaint trol- 
leys driven by jolly natives. 

The delicious lobster and hearty 
New England clam chowder even 
made the winters seem bearable. 

But as time passed, it was evi- 
dent there were certain Big Apple 
favorites that were not to be found 
here in the northlands. 

Like really good pizza: New 
England pizza is B-L-A-N-D. 

No spice, no zippity-doo-dah, 
no taste. Pizza has to have garlic, 
basil, a hint of oregano and the 
right blend of sauce and cheese on 
acrisp crust.Some pizzas I’ve eaten 
here have a better crust than oth- 
ers, but the sauce and cheese lack 
flavor. 

Hot dogs: Only Boar’s Head, 
Nathan’s or Hebrew National can 
come close to a New York hot dog 
sold by a grungy man standing i in 
front of a push cart. 

Pastrami and bagels: No con- 


test. 

Crusty European bread: A few 
places sell some reasonably good 
bread but taste and texture are 
still not the greatest. 

Sunday morning bagels, buns 
and bread are a must in New York, 
where lines are out the door at 9 
a.m. at local bakeries. 

Late-night diners: New Yorkers 
are night people. Hunger strikes 
at any hour and there are diners in 
just about every town where you 
can order breakfast at 11 p.m.ora 
hot turkey dinner at 10:30 a.m. 

Sense of humor: Perhaps this is 
not typical of all New Englanders, 
but many people past age 35 just 
don’t seem to have any fun. 

The conservative nature is 
charming but doesn’t anybody ever 
really let it rip? I've been to some 
pretty dull gatherings. I’m con- 
vinced the ladies wear those little 
wool jackets to bed and the men 
wear their ties in the shower. 

Perhaps I’m misinterpreting 
body language and pained expres- 
sions for the need of a good laxa- 
tive. That, and a session with hu- 
morist, Loretta LaRoche would 
probably help. 

Well, I guess we just can’t have 
it all, and sometimes we need to 
visit old haunts to put everything 
back into perspective. 


Atrip to Manhattan over spring’ 


break with the Observer staff gave 
me that opportunity. 

First were THE CROWDS. As 
soon as we arrived, we became an 
insignificant handful of a few mil- 
lion workers and tourists clog- 
ging Broadway, amid towering 
skyscrapers, mega-sized neon ads, 
trafficjams, and irate drivers blow- 
ing horns at smug pedestrians 
who were daring them to come 
just a little bit closer. 

The rest of the staff was in awe, 
marveling at this bustling city with 
its multi-ethnic population, street 
vendors and the largest St. Patrick’s 
Day parade they'd ever seen. 

I will admit the parade is al- 
ways a spectacular event, but the 
jostling of the crowds and detours 
along Fifth Avenue brought back 
other memories of the less than 
attractive features of this town. 

Like riding the subway during 
rush hourona hot, sticky summer 
afternoon, packed into a non-air- 
conditioned car, pressed up against 
some oversized guy who thinks 
deodorant is for wimps. 

The less than amiable house- 
keeping staff at our hotel was 
typical. After I reported my hair 
dryer missing from my room, the 
man at the desk flatly stated he 
only had the hotel’s dryer and it 
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FIFTH AVENUE, IRISH STYLE: Thousands of onlookers jam sidewalks along Fifth Avenue to get a 
glimpse of marching bands and groups from around the country celebrating St. Patrick’s Day. 


would cost me $10 as a deposit to 
use it. 

Another call to the main desk 
to report there was no heat in our 
room prompted the clerk to ask 
whether the dial was properly set, 
and he then reluctantly agreed to 
send someone up to check. He 
never showed up. Surprise! 

But the Times Square I had 
known many years before, flooded 
with hookers, pimps and drug 
dealers, has been cleaned up and 
is now habitable. 

And I could walk to just about 
any ethnic restaurant I could pos- 
sibly desire, and I bought half- 
price tickets to a play and de- 
voured three delicious hot dogs. 
But after four days of the “city that 
never sleeps,” I was ready to leave. 

Give me back the quiet, gentler 
home up north where people still 
chide me about my New York ac- 
cent. One person even suggested I 
could lose my accent with train- 
ing. 

Face it folks: The only thing I’m 
gonna lose at my age is bladder 


* control and my memory. 


In the meantime, New England- 
ers will have to settle for my 
“cawfee tawk” while I settle for 
bland pizza and “haahvaad yaahd.” 

Contact Camille Ducey by e-mail at 
camille35@yahoo.com. : 
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@ Columnist goes 
after pesky critters 
following invasion 


do not wish to cause wide 

I spread panic, hysteria, or 

alarm, but I am hereby warn- 

ing all Observer readers to be on 

the lookout for flesh-eating, bread 
— ambushing chipmunks. 

I base this warning on a recent 
string of unsettling events which 
make the crisis in Kosovo and the 
Y2K bug pale in comparison. 

Since I receive a modest com- 
mission on each fully-read col- 
umn (PLEASE READ THE WHOLE 
DARN COLUMN —I NEED $$$$!!), I 


cannot divulge the nature of said: 


unsettling events just yet. 

But before combating these 
predatory critters, I feel one must 
know the enemy. Hence, with my 
loyal readers’ safety in mind, I 
researched the chipmunk. 

Chipmunks, also known as 
ground squirrels, or Alvin, Simon 
and Theodore, belong to the squir- 
rel family (second-or third-cous- 
ins-once-removed?). This brings to 
mind 8" grade history class, where 
we learned that intermarriage 
between chipmunks and squirrels 
was once widely accepted in the 
18" and 19" centuries. However, 
such unions are severely frowned 
upon today, except in Seabrook. 


Ride along with columnist’s 


@ Just when you 
think nothing else 
could go wrong 


fmy plane had crashed, I would 
I not have been surprised. From 

the beginning, my spring break 
looked like ‘it was going to be a 
disaster. 

The first event that signaled a 
problem and a need for compe- 
tent assistance was my delayed 
flight from Boston to Washing- 
ton. Itwas snowing that day, which 
caused my friend and I to miss the 
switch from Washington to Or- 
lando. 

We sat at the front ticket 
counter for an hour and a half 
while the nice man with an atti- 
tude punched the buttons of his 
computer trying to reroute us. 


According to this encyclopedia 
I am plagiarizing from, (oops!, I 
mean researching from), chip- 
munks are reddish brown with 
five black stripes alternating with 
two brown and two white stripes 
on their bodies. 

Their capacious cheek pouches 
are ideal for storing seeds and 
nuts and smuggling cocaine 
through airports. 

The average chipmunk mea- 
sures in at 5 1/2 to 7 1/2 inches, 
excluding its bushy tail, which, if 
measured, would make it about as 
long as a Greyhound bus. 

Chipmunks are active, diurnal 
burrow dwellers. I know the defi- 
nitions of “active” and “burrow” 
and “dweller,” but I am looking 
up “diurnal” in the dictionary. OK, 
diurnal means tending to increase 
the flow of urine. Sorry, that was 
diuretic. 

They live primarily on the 
ground, but they can climb, and 
can also swim well. Legend has it 
that in 1954 two British chipmunks 
swam the English Channel with- 
out goggles. 

Chipmunks cannot fly, but ac- 
cording to rumors swirling in 
Internet chipmunk chat rooms 
which I frequent, several rich, 
white chipmunks, who crave their 
15 minutes of fame, are planning 
on flying around the world in a 
hot-air balloon. 

By my estimation, not the 
encyclopedia’s, chipmunks weigh 
approximately 345 fewer pounds 
than Linda Tripp. When commu- 
nicating, chipmunks make a shrill 
chirring or chipping sound. When 
singing, they sound like the above- 
mentioned Alvin, Simon and 
Theodore. 

A chipmunk diet consists of 
the four basic food groups, exclud- 


The results of his moronic 
search were not to my liking. He 
kept saying, “It doesn’t look good, 
guys, Ican get you to Orlando by 1 


_ a.m.” He was telling us this at 12 


p.m. 

After more half-assed search- 
ing they were able to get us ona 
flight that was just about to leave. 
All the while the line that we 
waited in for an hour was winding 
through the lobby and continuing 
to grow. 

We finally had our tickets and 
needed to run to Gate 31.Once we 
left the ticket counter, everyone 
in the line began to cheer. 

So we were off to bask in the 
sun and beautiful weather of 
Florida, right? Not yet. 

We arrived at Orlando Interna- 
tional at about 4 a.m. and waited 
for our friend from Florida to ar- 
rive back from his spring break 
vacation. 

We sat and sat and paged and 
paged, but no sign of our friend, at 
least not at the time he said he was 
going to be there. 

At 5:30 p.m. my friend arrived 
and told us about his flying night- 
mares. Shawn missed his depar- 
ture flight from Colorado, on 
Thursday, and had to be put on 


ing Twinkies and beer. They relish 
seeds, berries, tender plants, loaves 
of bread sitting on countertops 
and sometimes, I am not making 
this up, FLESH! 

For the past year or more, a 
chipmunk and several of his free- 
loading buddies have resided, rent- 
free and without signing a lease 
mind you, in the walls of our not- 
so-posh home. 

Like my son, another non-rent 
paying resident, who plays his mu- 
sic at daddy-deafening decibel lev- 
els, the chipmunks at times sound 
like a herd of stampeding bison, 
scurrying around playing boister- 
ous chipmunk games. 

My smart chipmunk-expert 
friend Melanie, (mid-1400’s on her 
SAT’s,) believes the chipmunks 
entered our home either through 
the broken screens on our 
screened-in porch or through the 
hole which they have gnawed on 
the roof, leading into our kitchen. 

Both theories make sense to 
me. She also said the “WELCOME,” 
“VACANCY” and “FREE FOOD AND 
HEAT” signs on our front lawn 
may be enticing them. 

Anyway, here in Newton, N.H., 
the “Ham and Bean Suppah capi- 
tal of the world,”chipmunks, like 
beat-up pickup trucks, and “Girlie” 
magazines at the local “Mom and 
Pop” are numerous. 

It is not uncommon to witness 
chipmunks dashing or climbing 
or leaping from tree to tree, or 
even practicing their putting game 
in backyards. 

Looking out the kitchen win- 
dow, I often watch them scamper- 
ing and burrowing and searching 
for seeds, nuts, or a good steak. 
And then darting in front of an 
oncoming car and ending up spat- 
tered in the middle of the road 


standby, meaning you sit and wait 
until someone else misses a flight 
or cancels. 

He sat and waited for an oppor- 
tunity, and finally got one out of 
Colorado into Dallas and was sup- 
posed to get a connecting flight to 
Orlando. That didn’t happen. He 
had to spend the night sleeping on 
two chairs at the Dallas airport. 

We were all finally at Orlando 
and needed someone to pick us 
up, but it didn’t happen. 

We called and called and waited 
at the airport until 9 p.m., then 
gave up hope. 

We didn’t want to, but had to 
rent a car to get to Shawn’s apart- 
ment. 

When we arrived at the apart- 
ment we were met with conflict- 
ing answers as to why no one was 
there to pick us up. The best an- 
swer I got was, “I was too drunk to 
drive.” 

The next week is somewhat of 
a blur so let’s just skip that part 
and move to my adventures com- 
ing home. 

Saturday, March 20. We arrive 
at Orlando International an hour 
early, giving us plenty of time. 

Last year, my friends and I 


‘missed our flight home because 


dead, flatter than pre-boob job 
Pamela Anderson. 

Last week, I believe while 
watching “WHEN ANIMALS AT- 
TACK!!,” experienced one of those 
life-imitates-art moments. 

For those who’ve never seen 
the show, here’s the Cliffs Notes 
version. 

The camera shows some fat, 
good-old, one-toothed: Southern 
boy, who couldn’t spell CAT if you 
spotted him the “C” and the “A,” 
eating a double-bacon.cheesebur- 
ger. 

He is meandering around a 
pond or body of water near the 
Everglades, teeming with hungry- 
as-Jeffrey-Dahmer, human-con- 
suming alligators. ‘ 

Music plays in the background 
signifying that something really 
bad is going to happen to this 
village idiot. 

And then the guy, thinking he’s 
at a freaking petting zoo feeding 
pellets to 150-year-old sheep, de- 
cides to feed his cheeseburger to 


_ When the chipmunks attack, just run away 


one of the gators. In a nanosecond 
the alligator launches from the 
water faster than Linda Tripp at- 
tacking a dozen donuts and tears 
the guy’s head off. Unbelievable! _ 

Two days later] returned home 
after a long hard day at the office. 
(I don’t really have an office, but I 
like saying it.) Bread crumbs, 
chunks of ripped bread, and tat- 
tered pieces of plastic bread bag 
littered the kitchen counter and 
floor. 

Our loaf of Canadian Brown 
Bread had been ambushed in a 
brazen attack. The suspect, a mis- 
chievous chipmunk, had scared 
the bejeezus out of my son the day 
before as it tiptoed gingerly on 
our exposed kitchen beams, most 
likely planning the attack. 

The chipmunk continues to live 
in our walls. He has not struck 
since. We now keep the bread in a 
tupperware container. And we are 
thinking of naming him Alvin. 

Contact Mark Behan by e-mail at: 
behanms@aol.com 


flights from hell 


we were too smashed and figured 
20 minutes would be ample time 
to get to the airport. 

From where we were it takes 45 
minutes to get to the airport. 

We hand our bags and tickets 
to the ticket person and wait as he 
punches the keys of his computer. 

“Guys,” he said, “No one told 
you that you were canceled off 
this flight?” 

“WHAT?” 

It seems when our flight was 
messed up on the way down, the 
idiot cancelled us off our return 
flight and rescheduled us on two 
different ones. One of us was sup- 
posed to leave at 11 a.m. and the 


- other at 1 p.m. 


So we sat again and waited for 
them to rectify their stupidity. 

We got a flight out of Orlando 
to Philadelphia at 2:40 p.m. This 


was good because it gave us some. 


more time to recover from the 
night before. 

I never had to use those little 
doggy bags they store in the backs 
of the seats, but I thought I would 
have to this time. 

After complaining for a while, 
we were placed in first class, which 
meant free drinks and good food. 

We arrived in Philadelphia and 


soon found out, along with a bunch 
of other people, that our flight 
from Philly to Boston had been 
canceled. Not delayed or post- 
poned, canceled because of me- 
chanical problems. 

One more time we were at the 
ticket counter dealing with their 
mistakes. 

They scheduled us on a flight 
leaving at 9:30 p.m. We began to 
complain and demanded compen- 
sation. It worked. We received $25 
for food, and seats on a 7:30 flight. 
Finally our troubles were over and 
we were on our way home. Not 
exactly. 

At Logan we stood and waited 
patiently for our bags to pop out 
at baggage claim. It didn’t happen. 

Our luggage was placed on the 
flight that was coming in an hour 
later. We did not want to wait so 
we had to fill out some paper work 
and were told our belongings 
would be delivered that night. 

They were delivered in the 
morning. 

After seeing some of the atti- 
tudes ofairline employees, no won- 
der people are always trying to 
blow up planes. 

Contact Steve 
observer@necc.mass.edu. 


Flagg at. 
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Volunteering: a life changing experience 


@ A year in the city 
was time well spent 
for a country boy 


t first there was skepticism. 
A high school guidance 

counselor was surprised 
that I wanted to take a year off 
from school for voluntary com- 
munity service. Nothing was 
openly said against the idea, but 
there was hidden tension. And 
there was reason. 

Going straight to college is what 
many seniors do. It’s staying on 
the track to success. Taking a year 
off from school brings up worri- 
some issues. 

Will] get used to life away from 
school and stay out? I certainly 
wasn’t considering joining City 
Year to make the money. I was told 
to expect a weekly government 
stipend that was less than mini- 
mum wage. 

However, I wasn’t so generous 

of spirit that I would commit my- 
self to serving others for no mate- 
rial gain. 
- At the end of the year we would 
get $5000 for educational uses. 
This money was flexible, though. 
It could be used for travelling 
abroad, or even bartending school. 
I also would have references, and 
a good thing to put on my resume. 
I didn’t consider community ser- 
vice as something I would want to 
do just to make a difference. 

There was another important 
issue as well. !grew up in a middle 
class, almost entirely white town 
in New Hampshire my whole life. 
I wondered if I was ready to work 
in troubled parts of Boston. I wasn’t 
sure, but the prospect was excit- 
ing. , 

And it’s what I decided to do 
after receiving an acceptance 
packet in the mail. 

At the ‘tail end of President 
Clinton’s first term in 1996, 
Americorps was under fire: There 
were those in Congress who saw 
the national service organization 
as a waste of taxpayer dollars. 
Americorps prevailed, though, and 


It changes the 
way you look at 
life, and this in 
turn opens up 
possibilities you 
didn’t know 
existed. 


it turned out to be one of Clinton’s 
crowning achievements, and City 
Year was its flagship program. 

Summer passed like paper in 
the wind, and before I knew it I 
was on Route 93 South on my way 
to City Year headquarters in the 
Back Bay area of Boston. 

It was time for a retreat to a 
camp ground where we would 
meet our team members, learn 
about our service projects, and get 
to know each other in a relaxed 
setting. 

We went to some place in the 
Berkshires, and had a great time. 
On the last day at the camp I met 
the people I would be involved 
with for the next year. 

Delia was of mixed race, and 
from Berkeley, Calif. I told her 
that’s where I was from (it was in 
fact only where I was born) and 
when she found out how short a 
time I lived there she jokingly 
gave me a hard time. She was 
proud to have grown up in sucha 
diverse and colorful city as Berke- 
ley. 

Then there was Sara from Okla- 
homa. She had just graduated from 
Boston College, and after City Year 
planned on going to law school. 
She was a very pretty Cherokee 
and Italian mix, and was quite 
sharp, too. She also had the same 
Adidas trail running shoes as I did. 
Things were looking good so far. 

Dylan was whiter than I was in 
this incredibly diverse environ- 
ment. He was from the Cape, and 
was recently back from his time at 
Maui Community College in Ha- 
waii. What a community college 
to go to, I thought. 

Marcy was also white and had 
been a waitress at a restaurant in 
Yellowstone National Park. She was 
from Andover, and was happy to 
be back in Massachusetts. 

Edgardo, or “Ed” as we called 
him was a huge kid from Puerto 
Rico, living in Chelsea with his 
mother. 

Ed was a power lifter, into cus- 


tomizing his ’79 Beetle, and work- | 


ing on his GED. Iremembered the 
weight men from high school 
track, and thought to myself, “not 
again.” We ended up quite close. 

There were three African Ameri- 
cans on the team as well. Robert 
from Mission Hill in Roxbury had 
done the gang thing, been shot, 
and didn’t want any part of it 
anymore. He joined City Year be- 
cause he saw it as an opportunity 
to a better life. 

Erin, a very short (making up 
for it in feistiness) Dominican 
immigrant, had a baby, and was 
living in tight circumstances. She 
was very quiet during the meet- 
ing. B 

As was Tasha. She also wasn’t 
living in the best ofcircumstances. 
She lived in a tough part of 
Dorchester. Sandy Luce, our team 
leader, eventually got Tasha to 
say she liked to cook. She defi- 
nitely could. 

Each team had a team leader, 
and Sandy was ours. She was white, 
interested in elementary educa- 
tion, and was very committed to 
us and our year of service. Yet she 
was only 24, and most of us were 
around 21 or over. This made her 


NIONICA, NOW THAT 
YOWE TOLD YOUR 


STORY, AMERICA 
CAN MOVE ON TO 
“KOSOVO... 


authority over us shaky at best. 

I mention race here, because 
it’s important in understanding 
what true service can offer. 


I’m not saying that race plays a 
crucial role in whether you can 
serve — quite the contrary. What 
being in City Year did for me was 
make me realize that people from 
every sort of diverse background, 
had many of the same goals and 
interests I did. 

City Year brought together Af- 
rican-Americans from the mean- 


‘est parts of Boston, side by side 


with white kids like me from a 
pleasant commuter town in New 
Hampshire. 

Voluntary service often creates 
the atmosphere where stereotypes 
are melted like ice cream. On a 
couple of occasions I found myself 
in the projects, challenging Rob to 
a game of Madden ’97 for 
PlayStation, or learning the in’s 
and out’s of spades. 

Doing things like this are what 
I miss most about City Year. See- 
ing new and different people was 
exciting and eye-opening. 

Many of us get so used to our 
close circle of friends, that we 
forget how interesting the world 
is. 

You might say, “I don’t care to 
see any other part of the world 
than where I am.” You'll change 
through serving those less fortu- 
nate, exposing yourself to their 
world in the process. 

We also had a corporate spon- 
sor that helped out City Year fi- 
nancially, and who was involved 
with what our team was doing. 
We were the Bain & Company 
team. Bain & Company is a profit- 
able business management con- 
sulting firm. 

Sandy told us we would be 
working out of the Blackstone El- 
ementary school in Boston’s South 
End. Most of us worked in class- 
rooms. I was assistant to the swim- 
ming teacher. 

The school was in pretty tough 
shape, but the students did have 
access to a pool that was in a 


community center attached to the | 


school. The school couldn’t hire 
an assistant swimming instruc- 
tor, so I was helping out. 

At the time I was discouraged 


with how difficult it was to get 25 
fifth grade boys to listen to me, 
and line up quietly before we en- 
tered the pool area. 

Today I remember how much 
they wanted to see me dive to the 
bottom of the deep end, play pool 
tag or race. I remember giggles 
from little girls, and lots of de- 
lighted faces anxious to be in the 
pool instead of the classroom. 

I’ve learned that these memo- 
ries alone are worth the stress 
rush-hour caused me commuting, 
and the lack of adequate pay. I’ve 
learned something else too. 

Every evening I would leave the 
Blackstone school, and head north 
into New Hampshire. I began to 
realize that the kids I was with 
every day weren’t leaving. They 
were making do in a somewhat 
depressing, and very worldly area 
that I was often relieved to be 
leaving. 

The Blackstone Elementary 
school was the largest in New 
England, with over 1,000 first 
through fifth graders. 

It had outdated equipment, a 
cement playground, and was lo- 
cated in the center of the Villa 
Victoria housing development, not 
to mention on an infamous part of 
Washington Street. It was noth- 
ing like where I went to school. 

Sadly, this is how many of the 
children we worked with felt about 
us. We were nice for the moment, 
but not a constant reality. This is 
why I want to get back into some 
sort ofcommunity service so much. 

We should all want giving to 
others to be part of our very sepa- 
rate lives. It changes the way you 
look at life, and this in turn opens 
up possibilities you didn’t know 
existed. You make valuable com- 
munity connections with people 


who might be helpful to your ca- 
* made all the difference.” Volun- 


reer, or just good friends. 

Right now I’m working part- 
time, have a full course load, and 
still like to work out. I consider 
myself fairly pressured, but I know 
I can make time for volunteering 
at some place like the YMCA in 
Lawrence, for example. 

Most of us have a difficult class 
or two at NECC, but its not getting 
any easier from here on out. Being 
at the community college level 
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gives all ofus more time for volun- 
teering, and in so doing we may 
find our futures benefited. 

Any four-year school you look 
at will be impressed by some ef- 
fort in community service. 

Sometimes the feeling that ide- 
alism is dead raises its unwelcome 
face. In City Year, we weren’t al- 
ways appreciated. We were ideal- 
ists, but few in the communities 
we worked in were. 

Whether we were cleaning up 
a community garden filled with 
trash in Roxbury, or working at an 
after-school program in the South 
End, there were always those who 
didn’t appreciate what we were 
doing. They didn’t think we were 
making a difference. We always 
knew that we were. 

When you're idealistic the 
world seems brighter. If you find 
yourself with idealism, you may 
not rush to your car after all your 
classes are done. You'll want to 
bask in the NECC community. 

Okay, this could be going too 
far, but the point is things won’t 
seem as rushed or materialistic. 

It would be easy for me to try to 
work a few extra hours each week 
sol could put some chrome wheels 
on my Jeep, or go wherever | 
wanted to buy clothes. It wouldn’t 
be rewarding in the long run, or 
even the short run. 

Idon’t know about anyone else, 
but I'll take two hours volunteer- 
ing at an after-school recreation 
program in a gym to working at 
the mall on a Thursday afternoon. 

It could be two hours I never 
forget, instead of two hours talk- 
ing to the invisible customer at 
my kiosk. Service, even two short 
hours worth a week, will last in its 
importance. 

Robert Frost said, “I took the 
road less traveled by, and that has 


teering is a path we can all take. 
Virginia Anderson, NECC’s 
Community Service Director, can 
be reached at (978) 556-3736. She’s 
here to help all of us get involved 
with the kind of positive, promis- 
ing action selfless service offers. 
The time to act is now, and oppor-, 
tunity abounds. 
Contact Nathan Scott by e-mail at 
NHSX@hotmail.com. 
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Classification battle 
faces more hurdles 
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@ Continued from page 1 
more than one person, who’s creating this 
bottleneck?” 

Boudreau countered that both she and 
Dole have been diligent in their efforts to 
press the BHE for progress. 

“Susan is over there constantly,” she 
said, “I’m over there working with them, 
trying to push them.” 

This particular bottleneck won’t be an 
issue much longer, as only about 200 pro- 
fessional staff forms remained at the time 
of the meeting, and reached by phone this 
week, Boudreau said those have now been 
completed. 

“For all the information that’s come in, 
and I know you don’t like the answer to 
this, but it’s pretty close to being done for 
the professional staff and faculty. 

But other hurdles remain. Once the in- 
terim study is completed, it will be exam- 
ined to see how it was weighted in terms of 
salaries, and if any corrections are needed, 
it will be returned to the accounting firm’s 
Ohio office for corrections. Boudreau hopes 
the final report will be done by May, but 
there are two other snags that could inter- 
fere with that projection. 

Boudreau told the association that an 
appeal process was going to be set up 
because there were questions about the 
accuracy of about 100 of the forms. 

Additionally, MCCC has hired an expert 


om 


in studies to help them analyze the validity 
and reliability of the study. This is a pre- 
emptive strike as the union anticipates the 
amount of money involved in reclassifying 
salaries will cause the BHE to question 
whether the study is accurate and the re- 
sults reliable. 

The delays in the classification process 
are continually jacking up its final cost, as 
the union’s contract specifies that salary 
adjustments will be retroactive to January 
1997. Association members worry that as 
the price tag escalates, there will be increas- 
ing pressure to shortchange them on pay 
increases, despite the contract language. 

Boudreau and Dole admitted this was 
going to be a problem, and the $45 million 
initially projected as the cost of classifica- 
tion, already appeared too low. They told 
the audience they have begun investigating 
what political pressure may have to be 
brought to bear on the legislature to make 
sure all pay increases are retroactive. 

Association member Barbara Stach- 
niewcz expressed the displeasure union 
members are beginning to feel with their 
union. 

“T want to see if I can explain how 
frustrated I am listening to this conversa- 
tion, particularly with some of the lan- 
guage,” she said. “I mean about how often 
you said the word ‘hope’ and how often you 
Said ‘we're at their mercy.” 


THE CLINICAL LAB 
SCIENCES PROGRAM 


At Fitchburg State College 


Fitchburg State’s Clinical Laboratory 
Sciences degree program is designed to meet 
the needs of students who have an interest in 
pursuing a medical or scientific career. For 
more than 30 years, our Clinical Laboratory 
Sciences Program has prepared graduates for 
exciting careers in research, biotechnology 
and public health. Our curriculum combines 
instruction in scientific theory with 
hands-on application. 


Why choose Fitchburg State’s 
Clinical Laboratory Sciences Program? 


TRAIN TO BE A LEADER IN RESEARCH 


To learn more about the CLS 
Program, please contact 

Dr. Wanda Roguski, 
(978)665-3334 or 

e-mail wroguski@fsc.edu. 


Contact the Office of 
Admissions at 
(978)665-3144 

to arrange a tour of the 
college and department. 


G 


e 3 areas of concentration - Medical 


Technology, Clinical Microbiology or 
Clinical:Chemistry. 


¢ Participate in an exciting internship 


within our growing network of affiliate 
laboratories and hospitals. 


¢ The CLS program is accredited by the 
National Accrediting Agency for 
Clinical Laboratory Sciences 
(NAACLS-www.mces.net/~naacls). 


¢ Nearly 100% of our graduates find 


employment either before or shortly 
after graduation. 


AT THE LEADERSHIP COLLEGE 


Fitchburg State College 


Visit our web site at www.fsc.edu/~cls 


“I get no comfort from thinking my 
union leaders see themselves at the mercy 
of someone else and not operating from a 
position of power. I find that frightening 
and very discouraging.” 

There has been other discouraging news 
for union members recently. Several meet- 
ings have been held with members of the 
Massachusetts Legislature to lobby for back- 
ing for the classification process. Legisla- 
tors have expressed support, but not much 
hope for quick action. 

Sen. Susan Tucker, D-Lawrence, told 
union members she didn’t see any way the 
legislature would act on classification for at 
least a year. 

Arthur Barlas, local union strategic ac- 
tion coordinator, told members that Rep. 
Brian Dempsey, D-Haverhill, had urged the 
board to push for legislation that would 
provide interim funding for classification 
until the process is completed. He and Sen. 
James Jajuga, D-Methuen, indicated they 
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¢ Weekends & Holidays Off 

¢ Annual Raises 

* Consistent Work Schedule 
¢ Must be 17 Years or Older 
¢ Benefits (Medical/Life, 401K 
& Paid Vacations) 


for select shifts 


Haverhill Job Fair 
Building C 
March 31st 


278-441-3400 


United Parcel Service 
90 Brick Kiln Rd + ‘Chelmsford 


Re 


Weekends °:; 
Off! oe 


$10.50-$11.75/Hour* 


*Rate includes incentive averaged @ 20 hrs 
* College Tuition Reimbursement Up To $5,250/yr. 
* 3-1/2 to 5 Hour Shifts 


(shift start & end times may vary) ° 
* Transportation Available from Select Locations 


ALL SHIFTS AVAILABLE 


Meet with our On-Campus Recruiter 


Johanna Choina 


photo 
THIS DOESN’T 


HURT A BIT: Dina 
Brown, coordinator 
of student activities, 
gets a temporary 
tattoo at the student 
center last week. 
Look for a schedule 
of other campus 
events in our arts 
section. 


I want to see if I can 


explain how frustrated 
Franses 


would be willing to draft such a bill, but 
Dole told the union she was pessimistic 
about the chances of such a bill ever getting 
out of committee. 

“It’s very hard to file a bill, and history 
has taught us time and again, that when 
there is nothing specific attached, it will sit 
there and languish,” Dole said. 

In addition to their concerns about clas- 
sification, the faculty is also faced with a 
contract that expires at the end ofJune, and 
there has been no push to restructure it by 
the BHE. The BHE has been pressing for an 
increased workload for faculty as well as an 
end to tenure. Dole cautioned the audience 

that there was 
likely to be an 
attempt to 
link contract 
negotiations 
to classifica- 
tion, with the 
BHE trying to 
“put the union 
over a barrel- 
to give in to 
the tenure 
and workload 
issues in their 
contract in 
order to get 
_ classification. 
“We have 
,maintained 
and stated all 
along that we 
do not want to 
use classifica- 
tion as a con- 
tract bargain- 
ing tool,” she 
said. “Once 
the two get 
linked, money 
is going to be 
linked into 
our bargain- 
ing and you 
can bet it’s 
going to in- 
crease our 
workload.” 
Contact Steve 
Landwehr by e- 
mail today at 
Sancke19@mecionena: 
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President's List announced 


avid F. Hartleb, President 
D of Northern Essex Com 

munity College, has an- 
nounced the appointment of stu- 
dents to the President’s Honor List 
for the Fall 1998 semester. 

Both fulltime and part-time 
students in the College’s Day Divi- 
sion and Division of Continuing 
Education and Community Ser- 
vices are named to the President’s 
Honor List if they had completed 
at least 10 or more credit hours 
prior to the semester; attained a 
cumulative quality point average 
of 3.75 or better and earned at 
least 3 credit hours for the semes- 
ter. 

Amesbury: Cynthia Conant, 
Diane DiLisio, Robert Dingwell, 
Pamela Doherty, Valerie Franzone, 
Christa Krafton, Sharon 
McDermot, Christine McGinness, 
Kimberly Potts, Gina-Marie Rogers, 
Rosemary Rogers, Jeffery Trick, 
Cenk Tuncok, Valerie Webber, 
Janet Weigel. 

Andover: Gazelle Aram,Michele 
Bourgeau Sempere, Albert 
Croteau, Melissa Dearborn, 
Camille Ducey, Chang-Kuang 
Huang, Evsey Moroz, MaryBeth 
Murphy, Helen Sullivan. 

Boxford: William Boyer, Susan 
Kreutzer. 

Bradford: Thomas Andrews, 
Richard Cronin, Carol Denesowicz, 
Hollace Jeffery, Susan Kelleher, 
Kathlene King, Darlene Lavigne, 
Tong So, Jennifer Supino, 

Richard Tarczon, Marilyn 
Wagner, 

Laura Werlinger. 

Burlington: Vicki Thomas, 

Byfield: Lori McCurdy, Robert 
Tirone. 


Dracut: Nancy Barton, Rachel 
MacDonald. 

East Boston: Paul Geggis, 

Georgetown: Deborah Gatchell, 
Susan Mood. 

Gloucester: Shanna McDonald. 

Groveland: Anait Altunian, 
Karen. Christie, Roderick 
Cumming, Andrea Gray, David 
Hill, Judith Hochstetler, Suzanne 
Mazzaglia, Frederick O’Connor, 
Audrey Pare, Donna Pellerin, 
Teresa Smith. 

Haverhill: Anne Andrukaitis, 
John Arahovites, Gregory 
Batchelder, Brenda Blinn, Jason 
Bowman, Jeffrey Brennan, Kelly 
Caruso, Laura Cotreau, Katherine 
Dionne, Dennis Doucette, Albert 
Dube, Francis Duggan, Heather 
Dunn, Traci-Ann Durfee, Robin 
Gariepy, Linda Getchell, Ali 
Ghorashi, Cathleen Halkiotis, Bar- 


bara Harvey, Laurie Huberdeau, , 


Kathleen Ingram, Janice Keyser, 
Kathleen Kuhn, Sharon Lantagne, 
Virginia Lavoie, Argentina 
LeBretton, Ann Lessard, Thomas 
Lessard, Barbara Lippold, Renee 
Lizotte, Jason Mazza, John O’Dea, 
Cristina Ortiz, Danielle Page, 
Denise Paul, Christopher 
Rapisardi, Arlene Riendeau, Lisa 
Rosum, AnnMarie Rutledge, 
Rhonda Slack, Mitchell Smith, 
Keith Straw, Danea Talbot, Jeffery 
Tracy, Kathryn Vatcher, Judy 
Wholley. 

Ipswich: Paul Wallace. 

Lawrence: Julio Andujar, Yrene 
Baez, Linda Berard, Sharon Bolduc, 
Louise Boucher, Minerva Carrasco, 
Dafne Caruso, JoAnn Downs, Rose- 
mary Dustin, Manuel Ferreira, 
Jacqueline Frias, Edgar Galva, Kacie 
Gardner, Orazio Garozzo, Susan 
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professional. 


WRITING TUTOR, 
EDITOR 


Bradwell D. Scott, M.A. 


«Twenty years experience as educator, 
writer and editor — both academic and 


e Work with all students anywhere in 
Northern Mass. or Southern N.H. 
Can work by phone, fax, or online. 

¢ Competitive rates. Free consultation. 


Contact me days, evenings or 
weekends: 


Office: (603) 329-4919 
Fax: (603) 329-7234 . 
E-mail: Brads @tiac~net 

Web Site: www.tiac.net/users/brads 


Bake ye 


Griffin, Patricia Kepschull, Wayne 
Leduc, Suong Ly, Biannerys Maria, 
Louisette Morin, Ruth Prolman. 
Mary Soucisse, Annette Torres, 

Littleton: Sheryl James. 

Lowell: Geneva Cunningham, 
James St. Pierre. 

Lunenberg: Mary McFadden. 

Malden: Lise Simring. 

Maynard: Cynthia Hanslik. 

Merrimac: Susan Baumert, An- 

drea Bickum, Shelley Carpenter, 
Eleanor Daroga, Linda Hudson, 
Mary Lundin, Janice Nelson, Gail 
Pineault, Roseane Ryerson, Imelda 
St. Pierre, Brett Stakus, Laurie 
Williams. 
_ Methuen: Zeidan Ata, Laura 
Bajor, Charlene Boucher, Leslie 
Cronin, Laurie Dow, Gertrude 
Driscoll, Linda Durgerian, Laura 
Frechette, John Giblin, Joanne Hall, 
Soo Kang, Rose Marie Lento, An- 
drew Mailloux, Carl Malek, 
Cornelia Miele, Joyce Mullen, 
Thanh Nguyen, Miguel Nivar, 
Marylou Noonan, Leandro Olivo, 
Craig Phelon, Anne Saffie, JoAnne 
Sevigny, Dianne Theberge, Seok 
Yoon. 

Newbury: Judith Shea, Eileen 
Walsh, Keira Waraska, Beth White. 
Newburyport: Joan Ames, Mary 
Coburn, Paula Green, Pedro 
Jimenez, Jennifer Kasiecki, Cathy 
Mandel, Michael Mansir, Daniel 
Merz, Gordon Reynolds, Peter 
Swift. 

North Andover: Caroline Cain, 
Barbara Caruso, William Chepulis, 
Patricia Gagne, Donna Ippolito, 
Rebecca Lacey, Susan Letourneau, 
Petra Littlewood, Joseph 
Peltonovich, Christine Pineau, Ken- 
neth Tomacchio, Jay Whitney, Nut- 
ting Lake, Nanci Waugh. 

Rowley: Britton Cooke, Edith 
Patankar. 

Salem: Kenneth Faulkner. 

Salisbury: Emily Boudreau, 
Catherine Breslin, Kim Crisham, 
Dawn Fowler, Sandra Licciardo, 
Frederick Paulsen, Beth San Anto- 
nio. 

Saugus: Patricia Mc Cormack. 

SouthHamilton: Stephen Land- 
wehr. 

Swampscott: Patricia O’Connor. 

Tewksbury: Linda Ernest. 

Ward Hill: Kathleen Moran. 

West Newbury: Charles Frye, 
Sharon Harris, Deborah LaPierre, 
Rebecca Ouellette, Dennis Unger. 


Antrim, N. H.: Kathleen 
McCalsky. ” 

Atkinson, N.H.: Diane Buckley, 
Jennaruth Jenner. 

Brentwood, N.H.: Carol 
Chapman 

East Hamstead, N.H.:Genevieve 
Al-Egaily. 


East Kingston, N. H.: Brenda 
Demaria 

Exeter, N.H.: Miguel Flores 

Hampstead, N.H.: Elizabeth 
Newman 

Hampton, N.H. Christina 
Leonatti Leslie Miller, Connie 
Richardson, 

Hudson, N.H.: Renate Knight 

Kingston, N.H.: Kevin Grady, 
Barbara Hughes, William Hughes 
III, Barbara Polletta 

Newton,N.H.Cindy 
Aubry-Folding, Mark Behan, 
Deborah Drover, Rebecca Johnson. 

Plaistow, N. H. Joan Barnard, 
Jeffrey Lightizer, Kimberly 
Rousseau 


Former Observer 
editor named 
commencement 
speaker 


Re Doherty, a 1973 graduate 
of Northern Essex and the ex- 
ecutive editor of three newspa- 
pers, including the award win- 
ning Foster’s Daily Democrat, will 
be the featured speaker at North- 
ern Essex Community College 
Commencement Exercises on Sat- 
urday, May 29. 

Doherty, who was recently 
awarded the prestigious Yankee 
Quill Award given annually by the 
Academy of New England Journal- 
ists and the New England Society 
of Newspaper Editors, came to 
Northern Essex in 1971 after a 
three-year stint in the U.S. Army. 

“I didn’t know what I wanted, 
and | came to Northern Essex to 
get started,” he says. 

He had an interest in political 
science, but followed the advice of 
a friend and took a journalism 
course taught by Elizabeth Arnold, 
faculty adviser to the Observer, an 
award — winning student news- 
paper. 

“Two weeks into the class a 
light went off in my head. I knew 
this is what I wanted to do.” 

While at Northern Essex, 
Doherty served on the Observer 
staff and also founded an alterna- 
tive’ newspaper, The Mud Flats 


. Review. 


After graduating from North- 
ern Essex, Doherty transferred to 
Boston University,.where he 
earned a bachelor’s degree in jour- 
nalism. 

He started his career as a re- 
porter at the Newburyport Daily 
News while still a student at Bos- 
ton University. He stayed at the 
Daily News for four years, leaving 
in 1978 to take an assignment 
editor’s job at The Transcript in 
North Adams, Mass. After four 
years there, he was named man- 


aging editor at Foster’s which is: 


located in Dover, N.H., and covers 
New Hampshire from the Lakes 
Region to the Seacoast and parts 
of Maine: 

During his 17 years at Foster’s, 
the paper has experienced signifi- 


cant growth — circulation in- 
creased from 21,000 to 30,000 
— and earned numerous 
awards, including being cho- 
senas the best small daily news- 
paper in New England three 
times by the New England Press 
Association. In 1997, he helped 
launch Foster’s first Sunday pa- 
per, Foster’s Sunday Citizen 
which he oversees. 

In addition to his work at 
Foster’s, Doherty serves as ex- 
ecutive editor of The Citizen, a 
12,000 circulation daily news- 
paper in Laconia, N.H., and the 
Sanford News, a paid weekly in 
Sanford, Maine. 

Doherty has. won writing 
and reporting awards for edito- 
rials, humor columns, sports 
columns, and coverage of 
health and com-munity issues. 

A native of Haverhill, 
Doherty spent most of his 
school-age years in Groveland, 
graduating from Pentucket 
High School. 


Diabetes group 
selling roses for 
Mother’s Day 


he American Diabetes Asso- 

ciation announced that its 
annual Rose Day program has 
begun for 1999. Roses are sold 
for Mother’s Day gift-giving to 
raisé funds for research to pre- 
vent and cure diabetes. 

The roses are sold by the 
dozen for $17.00. Attractively 
gift-boxed, each order includes 
one-dozen long-stemmed red 
roses complemented by greens 
and baby’s breath. 

The flowers will arrive on 
Friday, May 7, just in time for 
Mother’s Day. Individuals sell- 
ing 15 or more dozen will 
qualify for on-site delivery. 
Smaller orders may be picked 
up at local delivery sites. All 
orders must be prepaid, and 
orders will be accepted until 
noon on Thursday, April 30. 

Persons interested in coor- 
dinating Rose Day sales at their 
work sites or in their commu- 
nities should call the American 
Diabetes Association at (877) 
627-9579 or (603) 627-9579. 


Check our web page 
today at 


http://observer.necc.mass.edu 
Watch for this page to grow & improve this 
semester 


oO oh me 


@ Half-price tuition at 
Bradford is one of many 
advantages cited 


members of the community who 

want to earn a bachelor’s degree 
locally at a very reasonable cost now have 
an exciting, new option. 

Northern Essex Community College and 
Bradford College signed a Joint Admissions 
Agreement. Students in this program will 
be guaranteed acceptance to Bradford Col- 


R== high school graduates and other 


lege after graduating from Northern Essex- 


providing they take the required courses 
and earn a minimum grade point average 
of 2.5 while at Northern Essex. 

Because students in this program will 
have focused educational goals and the 
opportunity to work with Bradford counse- 
lors and faculty while at NECC, they will 
have a smooth transfer between the two 
institutions. 

An added bonus is the Bradford Transfer 
Scholarship which is a half off tuition schol- 
arship available to all Northern Essex gradu- 
ates who have a 3.2 or better GPA 

“This is wonderful news for our students 
and for the community,” said David F. 


Hartleb, president. “It makes earning a- 


bachelor’s degree locally easier and very 
affordable.” 

Although Northern Essex has Joint Ad- 
missions Agreements with public colleges 
and universities in Massachusetts, this is its 
first with a private institution. 

Northern Essex and Bradford have a 
long history of collaboration. The two insti- 
tutions have jointly sponsored programs, 
shared faculty and had a transfer agree- 
ment, guaranteeing that certain Northern 
Essex programs would transfer to Bradford. 
Each year approximately 20 to 25 NECC 
graduates choose to continue their educa- 
tion at Bradford. 

At the signing of the agreement, held on 
Northern Essex’s Haverhill campus, Jean 
Scott, president of Bradford, celebrated the 
success of the relationship by describing 
several Northern Essex graduates who trans- 


File photo 


COLLEGES JOIN FORCES: Shown at the signing are David F. Hartleb, president of 
Northern Essex, Jaime Crespo of North Andover, a Northern Essex graduate now 
attending Bradford College, and Jean Scott, president of Bradford. 


ferred to Bradford and went on to success- 
ful careers in education, law and therapy. 
“Clearly it works,” she said. 

Jaime Crespo of North Andover, a North- 
ern Essex graduate who is now a student at 
Bradford, spoke about his own educational 
journey. 

A former editor of Northern Essex’s stu- 
dent newspaper, The NECC Observer, Crespo 
transferred to a large Boston university 
after graduating from Northern Essex, but 
felt lost in the large classes. 


“T learned that.I thrive in a smaller 
environment,” Crespo said. “Both Northern 
Essex and Bradford believe in their stu- 
dents and their abilities. Teachers know 
their students and care about their suc- 
cess.” 

Crespo will graduate with a degree in 
communications from Bradford this year. 

For more information call Kathy 
Bresnahan, transfer counselor at Bradford 
at 372-7161, ext. 5424, or the Admissions 
’ Office at Northern Essex at 556-3600. 


Several students win scholarships 


@ Academic excellence 
and contributions to the 
college are rewarded 


ennifer Buyck of Methuen has been 

awarded a Friends of Northern Essex 

Community College Scholarship spon- 

red by the Lawrence Savings Bank. 

Friends of Northern Essex Community 
College Scholarships are awarded in recog- 
nition of academic excellence and distinc- 
tive contributions to the college and/or the 
community. 

Buyck, an Alcohol & Drug Abuse Coun- 
seling major, plans to transfer to a four- 
year college and get her bachelor’s degree 
in social work. 

She is the daughter of Katherine Gallant 
of Methuen and a graduate of Lawrence 
High School. 

North Andover student Hugo Cabrera 
has been awarded the Raney Family Memo- 
rial Scholarship and a Friends of NECC 
Scholarship at Northern Essex Community 
College where he is an accounting major. 

The Raney Family Scholarship, which is 
awarded in recognition of academic achieve- 


ment, honors the memory of the late Mar- 
garet Raney, a longtime faculty member of 
the college’s business division, and her son 
Joseph who died in a boating accident. 
After graduating from Northern Essex, 
Cabrera plans to transfer to a four-year 
university to pursue a bachelor’s degree. 
North Andover student Donna Charest 


has been awarded an NECO Foundation - 


Scholarship‘and an NECC Staff Association 
Scholarship at Northern Essex Community 
College, where she is a Deaf Studies major. 

NECC Foundation Scholarships are 
awarded in recognition of academic achieve- 
ment, extracurricular activities and com- 
munity service. 

NECC Staff Association Scholarships are 
given in recognition of academic excellence 
and a balance of academic, personal, fam- 
ily, job or community service responsibili- 
ties and outstanding cagibunens to the 
college. 

Charest, a graduate of Methuen High 
School, plans to work in the interpreting 
field and continue her education after gradu- 
ation. 

Donna Marie fppolito of North Andover 
has been awarded a Moore Family Scholar- 
ship and an NECC Alumni Association Schol- 
arship. Ippolito is a liberal arts major. 

Moore Family Scholarships are awarded 


to women returning to school in recogni- 
tion of academic excellence. 

NECC Alumni Association Scholarships 
are awarded in recognition of academic 
achievement, extracurricular activities and 
community service. 

- After graduating from Northern Essex, 
she plans to pursue a baccalaureate degree 
in human services. 

Susan Letourneau of North Andover has 
been awarded an NECC Foundation Schol- 
arship and a Friends of NECC Scholarship. 
Letourneau she is a nursing major. 

The Massachusetts Electric Company 
sponsored Letourneau’s scholarship. 

Darlene McGann of Salisbury has been 
awarded Licensed Practical Nursing Class 
of 1998 Scholarship. The scholarship is 
awarded in recognition of academic achieve- 
ment. 

McGann, who is currently majoring in 
general studies, plans to enter the college’s 
Registered Nursing Program. 


We love your story 
ideas. Call our 
newsline at ext. 3640. 
Thanks. 


College seeks alumni 


awards nominations 


ominations will be accepted until April 
16 for the 1999 College Outstanding 
Alumni Award. 

The award, established by the Alumni 
Association, recognizes and honors an alum 
of the college for exceptional accomplish- 
ments in his or her profession or for out- 
standing community service. 

“The Outstanding Alumni Award is_an 
opportunity for the college and its Alumni 
Association to recognize the significant 
contributions of one of its own,” notes © 
Raymond Pilat, chairman of the Alumni 
Association Advisory Board. “With this 
award we offer our congratulations and our 
thanks to deserving nominees.” 

Nominations are welcome from all mem- 
bers of the college community, other alumni, 
friends of the college and from any resident 
of the Merrimack Valley. The award is pre- 
sented annually during the college’s Com- 
mencement exercises. 

Nomination forms may be obtained by 
contacting Linda Brantley at NECC, Elliott | 
Way, Haverhill, MA 01830 or by calling 556- 
3789. 


3 employees honored 


OS aE ee Essex Community College has 
announced the latest recipients of its 
Employee Recognition Award Program. 

Linda Cashman of Haverhill, the college’s 
buyer, was commended for her tireless 
efforts to obtain superior products at the 
lowest prices and for being a key element in 
recent redecorating at the college. 

Roxanne Cirelli of Newburyport, direc- 
tor of the Learning Accommodations Cen- 
ter, was recognized for being thorough, 
innovative, respectful and empowering in 
her efforts to provide customized services 
to those students who require special care 
and accommodations. 

Sandra Meldrum of Andover, director of 
the academic computer labs, was praised by 
her staff for being an excellent supervisor. 
Throughout the many recent changes in 
technology and the opening of five addi- 
tional computing labs, she has maintained 
her commitment to meet the computing 
needs of NECC students. 

The Employee Recognition Award Pro- 
gram was started as a way to recognize the 
many and varied contributions of the col- 
leges nearly 700 employees. Nominations 
for the awards are accepted each quarter 
and an Employee of the Month is chosen 
each calendar month. 

Each employee selected by the Perfor- 
mance Recognition Committee will receive 
a $100 gift certificate and reserved parking 
for one month. Their names will also be 
inscribed on a plaque in the college’s li- 
brary. 


Free test available 


f your child’s latest report card wasn’t 

quite what you hoped for, you can take 
advantage of free academic skills assess- 
ments being offered by The Kenoza Learn- 
ing Center at NECC 

Assessments will be given in reading, 
writing and mathematics. The free service, 
is provided to students who will be entering 
grades three through ten and will identify 
each child’s areas of strength and those 
which could be improved. 

After completion of the no-obligation 
assessment, parents will be provided with 
an individual student profile. Students can 
then enroll in the remediation and enrich- 
ment program which combines tutorial 
support with computer-based instruction 
in order to help ensure academic success. 
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Police hunt for 
man on victim’s 
hard drive 


LBANY, N.Y. (AP) — Police have 

identified a man who ap- 
peared in a photo found on the 
computer hard drive belonging to 
missing State University at Albany 
student Suzanne Lyall. 

The man wasn’t considered a 
suspect, but officials wanted to 
question him because he was the 
only person in Lyall’s computer 
photos who had not been identi- 
fied. 4 

Ten minutes after television 
news stations broadcast a picture 
of the man Friday afternoon, the 
man contacted police and was in- 


terviewed. 


Authorities said the man, who 
they did not identify, had no vital 
information dealing with the dis- 
appearance of the student. 

No one has been charged in the 
case of Miss Lyall, who was a sopho- 
more when she disappeared March 
2, 1998. 

_ Police have not determined 
what happened to Miss Lyall, but 
her family believes she was ab- 
ducted, probably by someone she 
knew. Miss Lyall, a computer sci- 
ence major, was 19 when she van- 
ished after leaving her job at shop- 
ping mall. 


Wyo. colleges are 
underfunded 


OCK SPRINGS, Wyo. (AP) — 

Wyoming’s community col- 
leges are underfunded, according 
to an analyst studying the situa- 
tion. 

Dennis Jones, president of the 
National Center for Higher Educa- 
tion Management Service, exam- 
ined the formula for distributing 
funds to the seven colleges and 
the cost of education. 

“A case can be made that all 
Wyoming community colleges are 
underfunded and some are more 
underfunded than others,” he told 
the Wyoming Community College 
Commission on Thursday. 

Renovations as well as running 
and maintaining facilities run up 
high-costs, he said: 

Those costs need to be reas- 
sessed every year, while the per- 
formance of the colleges must also 
be monitored, he said. 

“With numbers like this, you’re 
right on the edge of not being able 
to give good, quality education,” 
Jones said. 

“And you can only do that for 
so long. It’s like putting 10 pounds 
of sugar in a five-pound sack.” 

Ifignored, underfunding shows 
up quickly in the technology area, 
he said. 

“That’s where students will be 
at the greatest disadvantage when 
they go looking for a job,” Jones 
said. 

The role of the commission, he 


' said, is to help with the flow of 


funds. 

“The issue doesn’t come to a 
head until you can’t serve a cer- 
tain sector anymore and have to 
make cutbacks,” he said. 


Latest craze: helping the 
homeless instead of partying 


® Not all college 
students spend 
break at the beach 


By ANJETTA MCQUEEN 
AP WRITER 


'ASHINGTON (AP) — As 
Florida hot spots reel 
from close to a million 


spring break visitors, a dozen stu- 
dents from Chicago spent the week 
in Washington sleeping in a home- 
less shelter, painting buildings and 
helping unemployed women pre- 
pare for job interviews. 

For Naureen Choudhury, a 
freshman at Chicago’s DePaul Uni- 
versity, the choice was simple: “I 
can go to Cancun and get drunk 
with my friends, which is mean- 
ingless, or I can go broaden the 
scope of what I know about other 
people.” 

Many students still prefer to 
party. Panama City Beach, Fla., 
alone estimates 500,000 people 
will flood in this year during spring 
break time. 

But last year, 20,000 students 

from across the nation did some 
type of alternative break activity, 
estimates Break Away, an 8-year- 
old group at Vanderbilt University 
in Nashville. 
_ And more and more campuses, 
uneasy about the binge drinking 
and violence associated with the 
annual break from school, are 
encouraging students to skip the 
revelry for higher pursuits. 

“This generation does want to 
make a difference,” said Thomas 
Greene, a spokesman for Norwich 
University, a central Vermont 
school that sent several students 


to Washington to work in soup 
kitchens and build houses. 

Among those who participated 
last year in volunteer or charity 
work during spring break were 
students who tutored migrant 
farm workers in Florida, built 
homes in Appalachia, registered 
voters in rural Mississippi and 
worked with the homeless in 
Washington. 

Among examples this year: 

» University of San Diego stu- 
dents will tutor grade school chil- 
dren in Arizona. 

» About 20 students from Siena 
College in Loudonville, N.Y., near 
Albany, will spend a week helping 
a Navajo community in Tohatchi, 
New Mexico. 

» A choir at the University of 
Cincinnati spent its break on a 
tour that included historically 
black colleges. 

Marquette University in Mil- 
waukee has sponsored service 
spring breaks for more than 20 
years and the University of Day- 
ton, in Ohio, for about 10. 

In the last couple of years, a 
string of drinking-related deaths 
and accidents at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Loui- 
siana State University and at other 
campuses and spring break spots 
have led officials and student lead- 
ers to increase efforts to deter 
drinking. 

States and communities have 
set up task forces to work with 
local bars and restaurants to pre- 
vent underage drinking. 

The alcohol industry also has 
curbed its spring break advertis- 
ing to some degree. Budweiser has 
moved promotions off beaches and 
into bars to keep them away from 
underage drinkers, said Jack 
Dougherty, Anheuser-Busch’s di- 
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SMART MONEY: Ogden Martin Systems of Haverhill lias 
pledged funding to complete the outfitting of a smart class- 
room in E-building. Shown at the signing are Terry Fair and 
Steve Yianakopolos of Ogden, along with NECC President 
David Hartleb and Deans Ed DeSchuytner and Jean Poth. 


rector of consumer education. 

Community service is a natu- 
ral replacement, said Nancy 
Schulte, coordinator of drug edu- 
cation services at George Mason 
University in Fairfax, Va. 

“The temptations are re- 
moved,” Schulte said. “The stu- 
dents are doing something worth- 
while, and they can see the ben- 
efits of their activities.” 

Some students don’t stop with 
spring break. Sarah Holthouser, a 
junior at Salem College in Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., spent the semes- 
ter organizing an April 16 event 
during which about 200 college 
students will spend the night in a 
park to raise money for homeless 
shelters. 

It’s best to start volunteering 
when you’re young, said 


Holthouser, 21. “By the time they 
are older, it’s become a habit to 
volunteer,” she said. 

DePaul sponsored 10 trips for 
120 students this year, ranging 
from helping physically disabled 
children in Montgomery, Ala., to 
the homeless trip to Washington. 

Choudhury, who is 18, and her 
fellow students weren’t having 
much luck with their survey of the 
city’s homeless. Many people sit- 
ting in a park near the White 
House simply refused to answer 
the students’ questions. 

But the effort wasn’t wasted, 
said Rebecca Amend, a 22-year-old 
senior who’s always chosen such 
spring breaks. “You get to meet a 
quality level of people,” said 
Amend. “Besides, I don’t like the 
beach.” 


Kansas House ok’s bill to retain top faculty 
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By JOHN HANNA 
AP WRITER 


OPEKA, Kan. (AP) — A bill 
[esis to encourage large 

donations to state univer- 
sity endowment funds and help 
the universities keep their best 
professors won House approval 
last week. 

The bill would allow the state 
to pay interest on large donations 
to university endowment funds, if 
those donations reward a distin- 
guished professor with extra 
money and title. 

Interest payments could be 


made on up to $30 million worth 
of gifts, with the total cost of the 
state estimated at up to $1.5 mil- 
lion. Paying interest would make 
money available to reward profes- 
sors, in theory making it easier to 
retain them when they get lucra- 
tive offers from institutions out- 
side Kansas. 

The House’s 118-6 vote sent the 
bill to the Senate. 

“Tt’s a way to leverage dollars 
better,” said Rep. Jeff Peterson, R- 
Manhattan, who sponsored the 
bill along with 15 ofhis colleagues. 
“Other states are doing it.” 

The Board of Regents, which 


oversees the operations of the six 
state universities and the Univer- 
sity of Kansas Medical Center in 
Kansas City, Kan., proposed the 
program. ; 

The regents have complained 
for years about what they view as 
inadequate faculty salaries at state 
universities. 

They worry that many of their 
best professors are being lured to 
institutions in other states by 
higher salaries. 

“We're not keeping the faculty 
we should,” said Rep. Ed 
McKechnie, D-Pittsburg, another 
sponsor. “We've not been putting 
enough money into the universi- 
ties.” 7 

The bill sets a minimum 
amount for donations that would 
qualify to have interest paid on 
them by the state. 

Those minimums are: $500,000 
for the University of Kansas, Kan- 
sas State University and the Medi- 
cal Center; $350,000 at Wichita 
State, and $200,000 at Emporia 
State, Fort Hays State and Pittsburg 
State. 
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Indian to climb 
Mt. Everest for 
the 3rd time 


EW DELHI, India (AP) — After 

successfully climbing Mount 
Everest twice, Indian mountain- 
eer Santosh Yadav will make a 
third attempt on the world’s high- 
est peak from the difficult east 
ridge route in China, she said last 
week. 

Yadav, 31, will lead a 10 mem- 
ber team of men and women, four 
of whom have already climbed the 
29,028 foot Mount Everest. Yadav 
will be the first woman ever to 
lead a mixed team of climbers; 
eight members of her expedition 
are men. 

Yadav already holds the world 
record for being the first woman 
to have climbed Everest twice. Her 
first two climbs — in 1993 and 
1994 — were done within a one 
year period. Her previous climbs 
have been from South Col, the 
route Favored by most climbers. 

Tuts year, Yadav plans to climb 
the summit from the challenging 
Kangshung face in China. 

“The climb is very tough, very 
technical and almost vertical,” 
Yadav said. “It is also dangerous 
because it avalanche prone.” 

Only four other people have 
climbed Everest from this route 
and none of them were women. 
The east ridge was last successful 
climbed by a three-member Chil- 
ean team in 1992. 

“Climbers usually repeat the 
same route. I thought this route is 
challenging and therefore we 
should try this,” Yadav said. 


Prof. starts 1st 
of its kind 
African census 


HILADELPHIA (AP) — When 
Tukufu Zuberi, as a graduate 
student in the 1980s, wanted to 
study migration patterns in the 
southern African nation of 
Botswana, he was in for a surprise 
Getting the information, which 
for similar U.S. demographics 
would have taken a few days, took 
five years. 

“Tt shocked me. In the U.S. it’s 
very easy to get census data,” said 
Zuberi, now the director of Afri- 
can studies at the University of 
Pennsylvania and head of a first- 
of-its-kind effort to collect, archive 
and analyze raw census numbers 
for the entire African continent. 

The African Census Analysis 
Project, or ACAP, was founded by 
Zuberi as a result of his experi- 
ence as a student. The Penn-based 
repository currently contains the 
past 50 years of census data from 
15 African nations, and Zuberi is 
working to get other nations to 
sign on — not always an easy task. 

“There was a concern about 
giving the data to Western schol- 
ars,” Zuberi said. “But when we 
showed them the many African 
scholars involved in working on 
ACAP, that allayed all fears.” 

Such an endeavor has never 
before been attempted because of 
the continent’s size and the tech- 
nological problems of analyzing 
reams of information in the pre- 
computer age, Zuberi said. 


Vietnam progresses in fighting AIDS 


@ Government 
programs said to 
have saved 400,000 


ANOI, Vietnam (AP) — Viet- 

nam has made enormous 

progress in fighting HIV, 
the virus that causes AIDS, but the 
country is still vulnerable to an 
epidemic, a senior U.N. health of- 
ficial said recently. - 

Peter Piot, executive director 
of the Joint United Nations Pro- 
gram on HIV/AIDS, said Vietnam 
is still at risk because of the con- 
tinuing spread of drug abuse and 
prostitution. 

“I am very much impressed by 
what is being done in Vietnam 
and I see much progress,” Piot 
said at the end ofa two-day visit to 
Vietnam. 

Chung A, vice chairman of the 
Vietnam National AIDS Commit- 
tee, said at the news conference 
that government’s 1994 commit- 
ment to fight HIV/AIDS had kept 
more than 400,000 people from 
infection. 

He said the government has 
allocated $3.3 million this year for 
its anti-AIDS campaign. 

The money, 10 percent less than 
in last year’s budget because of 
spending constraints, is primarily 
going to propaganda and educa- 
tion, he said. 

Chung A forecast the number 
of HIV-positive cases in Vietnam 
could hit 180,000 to 200,000 by 
2000. e 


He said 12,500 people have been 
found to be HIV-positive since the 
first case in Vietnam was detected 
in 1990. He cautioned, however, 
that the real figure could be as 
many as 90,000. 

He said Vietnam is only at the 
peak of the first stage of an HIV/ 
AIDS epidemic, in which just high- 
risk groups of people such as drug 


addicts and prostitutes are ex- 
posed. 

He said the situation would 
become much worse as HIV/AIDS 
spreads to the community at large. 

Chung A said the government 
is calling for the cooperation of all 
groups in society, including reli- 
gious organizations. 

“The government is willing to 


(AP Photo/Mauricio Piffer 
TOUGH TIMES: A man sells the popular “teletubby” dolls during a traffic jam in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, recently. “Paulistas,” as the residents of the city are called, will increasingly look to 
alternative ways of making a living as unemployment rises. 


cooperate with different religions 
to fight AIDS,” he said. 

He said some pagodas in the 
central province of Thua Thien 
Hue are helping care for HIV pa- 
tients. 

Chung A also said the National 
Assembly will consider giving sen- 
tence reductions to HIV-infected 
inmates. 


Children’s organ probe ends in Egypt 


@ Allegations are 
called mere 
speculation 


By SALAH NASRAWI 
AP WRITER 


Cie Egypt (AP) — Egypt’s 
top prosecutor, citing lack 
of evidence, has closed an 
investigation into lawmakers’ al- 
legations that an orphanage sold 
children’s organs to Egyptian hos- 
pitals, officials at his office said 
Thursday. 


Prosecutor General Ragaa el- 
Arabi called for the probe less 
than two weeks ago, after 10 legis- 
lators filed a complaint claiming 
the orphanage in Shebin el-Kom, 
about 30 miles north of Cairo, sold 
the organs for transplant into 
wealthy patients. 

The lawmakers alleged during 
a parliamentary debate on a new 
law to regulate organ transplants 
that 32 children had died, at least 
25 of them in the past three 
months. 

But the officials, speaking on 
condition of anonymity, said el- 
Arabi has closed the case after 
investigators failed to find evi- 


-dence that organs were sold by the 


orphanage in the Nile Delta prov- 
ince of Menoufiya, about 30 miles 
north of Cairo. 

“The allegations were based on 
mere speculation and doubts,” one 
of the officials said. “There were 
no bodies, no graves, no witnesses 
and ... no evidence that can 
substantiate the case.” 

There was no evidence of trade 
in children or that children had 
died after organs were removed, 
according to the officials. 

Last week, Social Affairs Minis- 
ter Mervat el-Tellawi said the ac- 
cusations of organ theft were un- 
true, but said there had been 


deaths among children in the or- 
phanage. He and investigators 
blamed corruption and negligence, 
that they say led to poor medical 
care, malnutrition and improper 


' hygiene. 


Mahmoud el-Naggar, head of 
the ministry’s social services de- 
partment in Menoufiya, told The 
Associated Press earlier this month 
that at least 20 children had died, 
most of them between late 1997 
and mid-1998. : 

Mohammed Abdel-Aal, former 
head of the orphanage, and his 
wife, Mona el-Gazzar, who ran a 
sister orphanage, were dismissed 
in late 1998. 


Thai police arrest suspect in Austrailian killing 


ANGKOK, Thailand (AP) — A 

man accused of orchestrat- 

ing the killing of Australian 
executive Michael Wansley was 
arrested in Thailand and a court 
sentenced a confessed conspira- 
tor in the case to life in prison. 

Boonphan Sutheeviriwan was 
arrested in the southern province 
of Trang and flown by police air- 
craft to Bangkok. 

He denied all the charges. 

National police chief Pracha 
Promnok said last week at a news 
conference where Boonphan was 
displayed that he is the key to 
other suspects. 

The 58-year-old Wansley was 
traveling to a sugar factory in 
Nakorn Sawan province when two 
men ona motorcycle pulled along- 
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side his van and shot him to death 
on March 10. 

Wansley had been hired by 
creditors of the Kaset Thai Sugar 
Co. owners of the factory where he 
was headed, to help deal with the 
company’s $450 million debt. 

In Nakorn Sawan March 26, a 
court sentenced Somchai Jaihao, 
who drove the motorcycle for the 
gunman. 

Somchai, the first of six sus- 
pects to be formally charged, 
pleaded guilty when he was ar- 
raigned on March 25. 

The court found him guilty of 
murder and sentenced him to 
death but immediately commuted 
the sentence to life imprisonment 
because he confessed. 

The practice is standard in Thai 


courts. 

Somchai, apprehended by po- 
lice in southern Thailand, was the 
second suspect detained. 

Police have yet to file criminal 
charges against Chalong 
Piewpong, who admitted provid- 
ing and disposing of the motor- 
cycle. 

The shooting suspect, Pichet 
Kaewsamduang, and ‘two other 
suspects are still at large, police 
said. 

One of them, Somchoke 
Sutheeviriwan, is a personnel 
manager at the sugar company 
and the brother of Boonphan. 

Boonphan was a parliamentary 
candidate in 1995 for the Demo- 
crat Party, which is now in power. 

The party said last week that 


the case has nothing to do with 
the party. 

Wansley was leading a team 
from the international account- 
ing and consultant firm Deloitte 
Touche Tohmatsu, which has been 
helping restructure Thai indus- 
tries devastated by the Asian fi- 
nancial crisis. 

The court was told by police 
that the murder motivation in- 
volved corruption by the some 
managing executives of the ailing 
sugar factory. 

Police Lt. Gen.Pokin Suvikamin, 
commander of Region 6 Police 
Headquarters, told the court that _ 
Wansley discovered corruption 
amounting to more than 3 billion 
baht ($80 million), the television 
station ITV reported last week. 
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BOOKWORM BITES: Several people on the Haverhill campus have picked’ up books in the college store during Women's History Month. 


‘Abigail Adams’ visits 


Booxs On WoMEN 


number of titles are available in the 
Ast: Barnes and Noble book cen- 
ter, including: 

“The American Woman” 
By Cynthia Costello, et al 

Essays in the volume include history of the 
women’s movement from entrance in the 
labor force to feminism and judicial decisions 
that have shaped women’s rights. 
“The Birth of a Mother” 
By Daniel Stern 

Interviews with hundreds of women de- 
tailing many unexpressed thoughts, feelings 
and fears surrounding new mothers and preg- 
nant women. : 
“The Body Project” 
Joan Brumberg 

Explores the idea of virginity and the sexual 
revolution. 
“Flat-footed Truths” 
By Patricia Bell-Scott 

A collection of black women's essays, po- 
etry, photography and folklore. 
“Myth of the Welfare Queen” 
By David Zucchino 

Pulitzer Prize-winning author spends a 
year in the lives of two welfare mothers and 
gives an intimate look at day-to-day survival. 
“Other Powers” 
By Barbara Goldsmith 

A combination of history and biography 
weaving the stories of America's Victorian era 
and the life of Virginia Woodhull. 
“Raising Our Athletic Daughters” 
By Jean Zimmerman and Gil Reavill 

Offers advice and encouragement to women 
in the world of sports. 
“Venus to the Hoop” 
By Sara Corbett 

The story of the 1996 women representing 
the United States for the Olympics basketball 
team. 

“When Work pees t Work Anymore” 

By Elizabeth McKenna 

Explores the bargains women must make 
to find meaningful work in a “man's world.” 
“Women Writers at Work” 
Edited by George Plimpton 

A collection of interviews with women 
writers like Toni Morrison, Maya Angelou and 
Dorothy Parker. 
“The Wounded Women” 
By Linda Leonard 

A Jungian analyst, Leonard uses dreams, 
fairy tales, myths, films, literature and her 
own experiences to expose the wound of the 
spirit that both the women and men in our 
culture bear. 


® Historian seeks to 
inspire young girls 
through her acting 


By CARLEY THORNELL 
Features Editor 


duction company to illustrate the im 

mense role women had in history. The 
star of History-Making Productions, Myer trav- 
els the eastern seaboard portraying charac- 
ters like Amelia Earhart and Abigail Adams to 
audiences of both adults and children. 

“T hope to entertain, though my work has 
an educational component. This is not a lec- 
ture. Theater is both for the mind and heart,” 
she said. 

Myer, who performed at NECC earlier in 
the month, has been portraying Earhart since 
1989 and Adams for three years. She chooses 
women who were leaders with captivating 
stories to tell. 

“My characters have to be compelling be- 
cause my research is never done. Since I 
started with Abigail, everything I’ve read has 
been devoted to her life,” Myer said. 

She chose Earhart first because there was 
more written material on her. When Myer 
began receiving bookings for up to 40 acts a 
month in 1995, she decided to pursue History- 
Making full-time and began writing the script 
for Adams. 

She said what made playing her first char- 
acter for 10 years so interesting was “her joy 
of living and her strong feminism. When I 
first learned of Adams, I began to think of her 
as having the same qualities, though the word 
feminism certainly didn’t exist in her time.” 

Abigail Adams was the only woman to 
serve as both first lady, wife of John Adams, 
and as first mother of John Quincy Adams. 
Myer begins her set at 73 years old, goes back 
in time to 18 years old, and then in the course 
of 20 scenes progresses to a grandmother 
again. 

Adams grew up in a small Massachusetts 
town, a loyal subject to the King of England, 
and thought her life would be like her mother’s, 
Myer said. 

What transpired was a marriage 
unwelcomed by her parents, though her hus- 
band became a national hero in the American 


[ «= Myer said she started her own pro- 
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DOUBLE TAKE: Linda Myer poses as 


Abigail Adams. 


Revolution. Mrs. Adams was then regarded as 
privileged class, and emerged as one of the 
best-traveled women of her time. Adams 
went to almost all European capital cities, and 
every capital in the new republic. 

. “Tt’s that kind of transformational journey 
that attracts me to a character. She went from 
a small town girl to someone who sat down 
and had tea with King George. She was one of 
the most politically-astute women ofher time,” 
Myer said. 

Adams helped her husband in office with 
leadership tasks and wrote many letters to 
dignitaries that exist in journals today. Myer 
has read all of them, and says continually 
researching characters like that allows her to 
improvise for hours on end for fun. 

“By the end I am the character,” she said. 

The actress first became interested in his- 
tory when she was a small child, but by 
college, was asked, “Why would a nice young 
girl like you want to pursue something like 
history?” 

She moved from the Midwest to Boston for 
a teaching job and tried writing. Myer soon 
fell into acting and has been inspiring little 
girls and boys ever since. It wasn’t always that 
way, though. 

“I grew up in the 1950s. Anyone growing 
up then with ambition didn’t have female 
role models,” Myer said. 

When she got older she came to appreciate 
the efforts of Maria Tallchief, the first Native 
American with the New York City Ballet, 
Lucille Ball, and today Madeline Albright and 
Billie Jean King. Myer added that she thought 
the new millennium will bring more equal 
rights, but with less individual and more 
organizational work. 

“T look around now and see women doing 
remarkable things everywhere. The future is 
looking up. It’s fantastic.” 


Cele | 


Tracing the origins 0 
Women’s History Projec 
and the March holiday 


~ 


By CARLEY THORNELL 
Features Editor 


eminists or not, advocates for s 
equality have been able to call M 
Women’s History Month since it 
declared such by Congress in 1981. 
The push for a holiday began in the 19 
according to the National Women’s 
Project web site, when women’s nied 
an unknown topic in primary and secon 
schools, and in the public consciousness 
An education task force for women’s e 
ity from Sonoma, Calif. initiated a “Wom 
History Week” in March 1978. The gr 
chose March 8 as International Women’s} 
and was met with great response from 
community. 


Women 'S 


Encouragement, F 
fellowship and activiti 
offered for those 
returning to school 


By CARLEY THORNELL 
Features Editor 


orthern Essex Community | 
Newnan special services for its 
common kind of student. 53 
The college established the st 
work almost three years ago to-help 6 
cent of students here, in other wo 
female sector. bs 
Aplace where many mothers and a 
women turn to for support, the netwo 
directed by Louise Cramer, who se 
number of capacities. 


he nineteenth amendment was 1 

August 18, 1920, bringing to ck 
year battle. The amendment was 
posed in 1878. 


of passing suffrage acts in each state € 
western states adopted suffrage legisla' 
1912. Others challenged male-only vo 
in the courts. Suffragists used tac 


were often abused and jailed. 

By 1916, almost all of the major su 
organizations were united behind th 
the Constitutional amendment. 
York adopted women’s suffrage in 1 
President Woodrow Wilson changed 
tion to support an amendment in 191 
political balance shifted. 


tives passed the amendment, and twe 
later, the Senate ‘followed. When Ten 
became the 36" state to ratify on Augt 
1920, the amendment passed its final 
in obtaining the agreement of thees ea 
of the states. 

Source: Compton's Online Encyclopedia 
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Local schools planned guest speakers and 
projects, a “real woman” essay contest drew 
hundreds ofentries and an annual parade and 
program were established for downtown Santa 
Rosa. 

In 1979, members of Santa Rosa were 
invited to Women’s History Institutes at Sa- 
rah Lawrence College, attended by the na- 
tional leaders of organizations for women 
and girls. When they learned of the Santa 
Rosa community, they initiated projects in 
their own neighborhoods. Members of the 
History Project. also advocated a Congres- 
sional Resolution declaring National Women’s 
History Week, which passed in 1981. It was 
sponsored by Sen. Orrin Hatch and Rep. Bar- 
bara Mikulski. — 

State departments of education soon en- 
couraged celebrations of Women’s History 
Week with curriculum materials distributed 
in all schools. These included Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Oregon and Alaska. 

In 1987, the Women’s History Project peti- 
tioned Congress to expand the national cel- 
ebration to the entire month of March. Since 
then, the month has been-approved with 


Oe 


The group chose March 8 
- as International 

Women’s Day and was 
met with great response 
from the community 


Women’s History Project 


bipartisan support in the House and Senate. 
More information on Women’s History 
Month and women’s rights is available at 
http://www.nwhp.org/month.html. 
Another helpful website with links for 
women’s resources is www.feminist.com. 


Network offers resources 


“The Network is here to create a commu- 
nity. For many women, returning to school 
after a number of years is difficult, and this is 
a place to share feelings,” Cramer said. 

She works with individuals and groups 

to initiate and follow through with their 
college experiences. The center is responsible 
for an initiation process, and Cramer hosts a 
number of recruiting workshops, like winter 
and summer camps, where representatives 
from all college services gather for an after- 
noon. She said while handling everything at 
once may be easier, it also serves another 
purpose. 

“It’s where women meet other women 
that are going through the same thing. Some- 
times that’s all anyone needs.” 

The Women’s Network also offers time- 
management skills, career direction and self- 
esteem groups, which will be offered Wednes- 
days from noon to 1 p.m. at the Women’s 
Network, F-125H during the month of April. 


Time-management skills and career direc- 
tion are also offered. Three events were fea- 
tured for Women’s History Month, an after- 
noon tea and talk with Rhina Espaillatt, T.S. 
Eliot poetry award winner, an afternoon with 
Abigail Adams and personal empowerment 
workshops. 

Cramer says she sees progress in people 
who attend her workshops because many 
who enter her programs have already been 
wives and mothers in the “real world.” 

“With their experience school’s a snap,” 
Cramer said. 

Nonetheless, she says the college experi- 
ence is a valuable one for a student of any age 
or sex. “It’s just exploring a different part of 
life that’s been missing.” 

Details on upcoming events by the 
Women’s Network are available by calling 
556-3832 or in room F-125-H. 

Carley Thornell can be contacted by e-mail at 

observer@necc.mass.edu. 
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ON BROADWAY: A 1912 suffrage parade in New York. 


ating women’s history 


Women WonpDERS 


Climbing to the top 


By MARIA ZNOJ 
Features Editor 


women across the country now have 

the opportunity to be independent. They 
can receive basic training and counseling 
at Women’s Business Centers, a place where 
ideas are cultivated. 

Connie Dove, executive director of the 
Women’s Business Center in Portsmouth, 
N.H., said she assists women in managing 
their money. She also said that in her 
workshops many women begin partner- 
ships together because of something they 
may be missing individually in their own 
business plans. 

Dove said the Center is a nonprofit 
organization to support women in any of 
their stages of business growth. Activities 
are open to all who are willing to hear facts 
about the business world. 

“We are more of a dream buster,” she 
said. ‘ 

The Women’s Business Centers are a 
safe environment to share ideas and to 
explore other options and techniques to 
start a business. Women ofall backgrounds 
come for help, whether it be for goal or 


| rome of working for someone else, 


‘financial counseling. Dove said that less 


than half of businesses are owned by 
women. 

Donna Mae Montgomery runs one suc- 
cessful business. She creates jewelry by 
making a collage and then prints it out 
from the copy machine. After that she 
prints the designs on plastic, which are cut 
and baked into pieces of artwork. 

She is making a living doing this with 
the help of the Women’s Business Center 
in San Francisco called Women’s Initiative 
for Self-Employment. She said that she has 
had a hard life because of how she had to 
live as a child. 

A childhood without books or friends 
opened up options for other explorations. 
Montgomery said that her creativity stems 
from her childhood. 

Learning to survive is also what the 
owner of Roy’s Delivery Service in Kendall, 
Fla., Hada Grullon had to face. 

From the Women’s Business for self 
employment, Grullon came from the Do- 
minican Republic in 1968. She was a secre- 
tary for 20 years and had been laid off twice 
in the same year. She said that that’s when 
she knew she had to do something differ- 
ent with her life. Turning to the Women’s 
Business Center was the answer to her 
making a difference in the quality of her 
life. 

After all the workshops and entrepre- 
neurial training sessions, her business 
started to grow. Grullon said the Women’s 
Business Development Center is a wonder- 
ful source of obtaining business sources as 
well as counseling on how to manage a 
business.” 

Another business success from the 
Women’s Business for Self-Employment is 
Nancy Pulecio. She tried to find a job in the 
Colombian consulate when she arrived in 


the United 
States in 
1985, but 
was not suc- 
cessful. 

While 
trying to 
find the di- 
rectory of 
Colombian 
businesses, 
she discov- 
ered that 
one didn't 
Cn S° te 
Pulecio 
Dera is Ds 
stormed, 
and decided 
to publish 
the direc- 
tory herself. It is called the Colombian 
Exterior and she has 3,000 customers to- 
day. The publication is.sent to Hispanic 
businesses in Miami and Colombian entre- 
preneurs in the United States. 

She turned to the Women’s Business 
Development Center at Florida Interna- 
tional University for financial assistance. 
Pulecio needed the cash to break even. 
Now a successful businesswoman, she said 
she doesn’t regret her past experience. 

The number of women leaving their 
aprons at home is increasing according to 
the Small Business Administration’s Office 
of Advocacy. 

There will be an increase of self-em- 
ployed women by 2005. More predictions 
point to an over a three-quarter increase of 
women in the workplace by 2005 since 
1983. 

According to the SBA more than half of 
women-owned businesses are run in the 
home. Between 1987 and 1992 women- 
owned businesses grew the fastest in the 
capital industries. 

For information on workshops, meet- 
ings or statistics contact Connie Dove at 


(603) 430-2892. 
S528 66é SEES 
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GIVE ME A SIGN: The 
front of the Women’s Busi- 
ness Center in Ports- 
mouth. 


The Women’s Business 
Development Center is 
a wonderful source of 
obtaining business 
sources as well as 
counseling 
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@ Women victims of 
sexism in classical 
music world 


By MARIA ZNOJ 


~ Features Editor 


The Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra could be discriminating 
when choosing who will take a 
seat in the orchestra. 

The International Alliance for 
Women in Music has a protest 
yearly because of this. Protesters 
are seen when the orchestra per- 
forms in front of Carnegie Hall in 
New York. Only two women are 
members of the orchestra. 

Since the annual protests, the 
VPO has verified its intention to 
include women. The VPO contin- 
ues to hire men who are from the 
region, said IAWM board member 


Catherine Pickar in published re- - 


ports. 

Harpist Julie Palloc was hired, 
but her earliest chance for full 
membership into the orchestra 
won't be until 2002. 

Harpist Anna Lelkes has played 
for the orchestra for 27 years. She 
has been a full-time member since 
1997. 

Pickar said audition procedures 
remain the same. Photographs are 
required with the audition appli- 
cations. During the final round of 
auditions, the curtain rises to show 
judges who they are. 

In a December 1997 issue of 
the Strad magazine, VPO concert- 
master Rainer Kuchl said he is 
able to tell a female violinist at 
once even if she is concealed by a 
curtain. He said Anna Lelkes was 
only named an official member 
when a U.S. tour was threatened 
with protests by equal rights cam- 
paigners. 


Where mus 


Paes Aus- 
trian govern- 


ic is se 


ment made the 


orchestra drop 


its “men only 
rule.” Accord- 
ing to Strad, 


Kuchl’s orches- 


tra works bet- 
ter if it is all 
male because of 


pregnancies 


women ‘may 
have to face. 


In published 


reports, Kuchl 


said that they 


may play like 


gods, but they 


wouldn’t fit in 


the orchestra. 


Audition juries 
have a difficult 


job because 


judges have to 


lookbeyond the 
performance 


and assess the 
musician’s ability to fit in. Also, 
employing people from regions 
where they have the same feeling 
of music helps. 

Principal flutist for the VPO 
Dieter Flurie said women create 
competition among the men. He 
also said that women bring disor- 
der because of pregnancy. 

NOW-NYC protest group presi- 
dent from IAWM Anne Conners 
said until the VPO adopts blind 
audition practices the protests will 
continue annually. The most re- 
cent protest took place on March 
10. 

Conners said IAWM will con- 
tinue to fight for women’s rights 
in the orchestra. 

She recommends not buying 
any of the tapes and may find it 
necessary to boycott recordings 
and companies with whom the 


Do you enjoy people? 


Do you have excellent communication and 
; organizational skills? 


We have an immediate opening for 


OUTSIDE ADVERTISING SALES 


This full-time position offers 
salary plus commission, paid vacation, 
health insurance, dental insurance, 


life insurance and profit sharing. 


No experience necessary - 
we will train the right person! 


Send cover letter and resumé to: 
Michael A. Masessa Jr., general manager 


ANDOVER Of, 
WN 
TOWNSMAN ‘PWN 
33 Chestnut St. « P.O. Box [986 


Andover, Mass. 01810 
No phone calls please. 


VPO holds record labels. 

She said if the VPO fails to 
respond to public criticism, then 
IAWM may decide to boycott 
Carnegie Hall and all other VPO 
promoters. 

In an interview with Regina 
Himmelbauer on Austrian State 
Television, Television Executive Di- 
rector of the Vienna State Opera 
Ioan Holender said he wanted to 
see women employed after they 
win an audition. Asked ifa woman 
might win a tuba position, he said 
there are differences that nature 
has made between man and 
woman, and these differences have 
an effect on instrumental perfor- 
mance. 

In published reports, Holender 
has said women are less appropri- 
ate than men. 

Despite accusations, the VPO 
maintains that equal employment 
opportunities for both genders ex- 
ists in the orchestra. 

Contact Maria Znoj by e-mail at 
observer@necc. mass.edu. 
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New Hampshire College offers: 

¢ 17 Undergraduate Majors 
MBA, Master of Science and Doctoral Programs 
8-week Undergraduate Terms 
12-week Graduate Terms 
Degree Programs Tailored to Fit Your Goals 


Next TERM BEGINS: 


UNDERGRADUATE: May 3, 1999 


GRADUATE: JUNE 14, 1999 
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BARNES & NoBLE BOOKSTORE 


STUDENT CENTER/HAVERHILL 
& LAWRENCE CAMPUSES 


Go to College — Tuition Free! 


Work One Weekend a Month and Earn ~ 
100% College Tuition! 


In the Army National Guard 


YOU Can... 


- Receive 100% College Tuition 
- Receive the Montgomery G.I. Bill! 
|. Learn a Job Skill of your choice! 
- Earn over $110.00 per weekend to start! 
~ Call today and discover just how easy 
) paying for college can be! 
MASSACHUSETTS 


, CALL: [aRMy — 
o— 


1-800-GO-GUARD /———/R 


Git CAN 


NEw HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


It's Where You're Going That Counts 


Division of Continuing Education Salem Center 
19-A Keewaydin Drive, Salem, NH 03079-2840 
(603) 893-9600 
www.nhe.edu 
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Finding new ways 
to teach at NECC 


@ Innovative technology 
helps instructors enliven 
lectures, classroom 


By ROBERT ARCHER 
Staff Reporter 


class. It is the longest class of the week. 

You know for the next couple of hours 
the only thing you will be doing is staring 
up at a chalk board or a slide projector, 
taking notes on something you may or may 
not be interested in. 

You cannot wait for this class to end. 
When you look around you see the same 
expression on the faces of the other stu- 
dents in your class. You wonder, what am I 
really getting out of this class, do the other 
students feel the same way I do? 

This is an example of the great debate in 
education today. There are voices saying 
the old ways of teaching are obsolete, today’s 
students learn in different ways. 

These people say the best way to learn 
today is in small groups, and to supplement 
it with computer technology. 

The practice of lecturing, these critics 
say, is nothing more than a teacher’s dicta- 
torship. The end result is that students 
learn in an uneven manner because not all 
students learn in the same fashion. 


I t’s 9 a.m. and you are about to walk into 


Exciting News! 


These critics point to studies that show 


students do not learn much after the first | 


ten minutes of a lecture. 

So teachers are trying new ways to teach 
students. One study done at Cornell Univer- 
sity estimated that half of the faculty used 
one of the following to supplement their 
approach to teaching: 

V The world wide web for notes, out- 
lines, tutorials. 

VY Computers for slide presentations, 
desktop publishing, and problem-solving 
techniques. 

V Videos for lecture presentations, in- 
terviews, and other scenarios. 

V Video-conferencing for distance learn- 
ing, interviews with subject-matter experts, 
and panel discussions. 

V Telephone-conferencing interviews. 

V The world wide web for interactive 
courses. 

V Using CD-ROMs for interactive course 
materials. 

NECC faculty have definite opinions 
regarding the subject of student learning in 
the 90s 

“Good lecturing is still effective” says 
philosophy professor James Gustafson. 
Gustafson says that good lecturing has many 
things, such as passion and humor — you 
have to engage students’ minds. But 
Gustafson believes that technology can be 
an aid, but “A professor is always trying 
new ways to teach.” 
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CONGRATULATIONS: College president David Hartleb presents Employee 
Recognition Awards to Sandy Meldrum, Roxanne Cirelli and Linda Cashman. 


3 win employee awards 


he college has announced the lat 
| est recipients of its Employee Rec 
ognition Award Program. 

Linda Cashman of Haverhill, the 
college’s buyer, was commended for her 
efforts to obtain superior products at 
the lowest prices and for being a key 
element in recent redecorating at the 
college. : 

Roxanne Cirelli of Newburyport, di- 
rector of the Learning Accommodations 
Center, was recognized for being thor- 
ough, innovative, respectful and em- 

“powering in her efforts to provide cus- 
tomized services to those students who 
require special learning accommoda- 
tions. 

Sandra Meldrum of Andover, direc- 
tor of the academic computer labs, was 
praised by her staff for being an excel- 


These teachers think new teaching tech- 
niques have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. One teaching method may not be any 
more or less effective than another. 

“It depends on how interested the stu- 
dent is,” says professor Andrew Morse, who 
teaches American Government. Morse says 
he finds that lecturing is more effective 
with an introductory — level course. 

“Today’s students have poorer writing 
skills and shorter attention spans,” Morse 
says. 

In the math center, the staff uses many 
types of learning environments and tech- 
niques. 

Math instructor Bob Hawes says “One- 
on-one teaching you need to see what the 
student needs are. With a large class you 
have to try a few things to help the students 
learn.” 

Computer technology helps students 
learn math. Students can use calculators to 
find the answers to math problems. In the 
1960's they had to look up answers in the 
back of a book, Hawes said. He also feels 
that computers have helped to relax stu- 
dents.. Students with computers may do 
things in class they may not have done 
without them. 

Many in the education field say the 


lent supervisor. Throughout the many 
recent changes in technology and the 
opening of five additional computing 
labs, she has maintained her commit- 
ment to meet the computing needs of 
NECC students. 

The Employee Recognition Award Pro- 
gram was started as a way to recognize 
the many and varied contributions of 
the college’s nearly 700 employees. Nomi- 
nations for the awards are accepted each 
quarter and an Employee ofthe Month is 
chosen for each calendar month. 


Each employee selected by the Perfor- 
mance Recognition Committee will re- 
ceive a $100 gift certificate and reserved 
parking for one month. Their names will 
also be inscribed on a plaque in the 
Bentley Library. 


trend of an integrated classroom is grow- 
ing. 

“For some people it is the direction 
colleges are going,” Judith Kamber director 
of the Northern Essex office of faculty and 
staff development, says. 

Kamber believes that lecturing can still 
bea useful tool, but the problem is when all 
a person does is lecture. 

“Learning is enhanced by more than one 
teaching technique,” Kamber said. 

In an interactive classroom the teacher 
is a facilitator for knowledge. Technology is 
another tool for a teacher to use. 

In looking for new ways to teach, educa- 
tors will always be looking for new ways to 
present learning to students. 

The future of education is unknown. 
With these new technologies the face of 
learning could change. The classroom of 
the future may be filled with computer and 
video — conferencing equipment. 

Studies will be done to find out how 
effective the new technology is. The educa- 
tors of tomorrow could be faced with the 
same dilemma that haunts teachers today: 
coming up with new ways to keep students 
interested in learning. 

Robert Archer can be reached by e-mail at 
observer@necc.mass.edu. 
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Looking at Castro's curveball 


@ Fictional tale shows 
what infamous dictator 
could have been 


CASTRO’S CURVEBALL 

By Tim WENDEL 

Ballantine. 286 pp. $23.95 

Reviewed by Andrew Zimbalist for the 
Washington Post Syndicate 


was an avid sportsman. In his youth 

he was a star basketball and baseball 
player. In his later years, he still played 
some ball but also became an accomplished 
scuba diver. Castro’s baseball skills were 
sufficiently impressive that some accounts 
claim that the New York Giants tendered 
him a minor league contract. 

. Tim Wendel exploits this background to 
spin an engrossing political romance set in 
pre and post-revolutionary Cuba. Told as 
flashbacks during Billy Bryan’s 1993 trip to 
Cuba to visit his daughter, the novel centers 
on his extraordinary 1947 season in the 
Cuban winter baseball league. 

Like many U.S. ballplayers in those days, 
Bryan played winter ball in Cuba, where he 
was paid a lot better than he was as a minor 
leaguer with the Washington Senators. His 
salary was high enough to allow him and 
his teammates to spend every night on the 


Ray Charles: 


@ Legendary performer 
given his due as a great 
American musician 


RAY CHARLES 

MAN AND Music 

By Michael Lydon 

Riverhead. 436 pp., $27.95 

Reviewed by Jonathan Yardley for the 
Washington Post Syndicate 


ichael Lydon argues, in this 
M thoughtful and comprehensive 

biography, that “Ray Charles 
stands beside Louis Armstrong, Duke 
Ellington and a handful of others among 
the presiding geniuses of 20th — century 
popular music.” Yes and no. Charles is a 
performer and an interpreter, not a cre- 
ator, and in that sense cannot be ranked 
with Armstrong or Ellington, each of whom 
was touched by genius. But in the long, 
exhilarating and incredibly eclectic history 
of American popular music, it is Charles, 
who has absorbed and given expression to 
that music, who is the personification and 
embodiment of it all. 

Jazz, blues, gospel, country, folk, rock, 
Broadway, soul, rhythm and blues, pop: you 
name it, Ray Charles has performed it, and 
performed it better — that is to say, with a 
keener understanding ofits essence and an 
ability to communicate this — than just 
about anyone else. It is no coincidence that 
one of his most beloved recordings is 
“America the Beautiful.” Charles crosses 
every American boundary and incorporates, 
in his music, every category. He is the sound 
of America. 

That this should be the life’s accomplish- 
ment of a man who grew up poor, black and 
blind in a backwater of cracker Florida may 
well be the ultimate American story, proof 
that the romantic fiction known as the 
American Dream is rooted in possibility 
and reality. It is proof as well that those 
boundaries by which Americans are divided 
are not insuperable. 

There is no more compelling evidence 
than Ray Charles that the essential; central 
characteristic of American popular music is 


} ew Americans know that Fidel Castro 


town enjoying all the delights that Havana’s 
decadent nightlife had to offer. 

Wendel develops the next part of his 
story borrowing from an account related by 
Don Hoak, a former Brooklyn Dodger and 
Pittsburgh Pirate third baseman. Hoak was 
playing in Havana during the winter of 
1951, in a game that was interrupted by 
political protesters. As he tells the story, 
one of the student militants actually took 
the mound, declared “Batter up,” and threw 
four pitches to Hoak before he was removed 
from the field. Hoak claimed that Castro 
had a decent curve and a lively fastball. 
Other accounts of Castro’s pitching prow- 
ess have not been so generous. 

Wendel takes Hoak’s tale and moves it 
back four years. Billy Bryan catches Castro’s 
four pitches, and a major league scout takes 
notice. After the game, the scout asks Bryan 
to find Castro. Intrepidly, that night Bryan 
goes to the university, asks about Castro, 
follows leads to Cafe Carmen and finds the 
revolutionary pitcher. He also finds Malena 
Fonseca, a reconstructed version of Castro’s 
compatriot Cecilia Sanchez. 

Bryan’s infatuation with Malena insinu- 
ates him into the intrigue and danger of 
Castro’s band of revolutionary students. 
The repressive environment of the Grau/- 
Batista government is done full justice. 
Bryan also continues to play baseball. As 


and always has been synthesis; the same is 
true of the best American “classical” music 
(Aaron Copland, Virgil Thomson, Charles 
Ives), which owes incalculable debts to folk 
and popular sources. Because all the vari- 
ous genres and sub-genres of our music 
have their ardent partisans and apologists, 
and because much of that music is closely 
associated with various races, regions and 
ethnic groups, many people vigorously re- 
sist the notion of American music as inclu- 
sive rather than exclusive, but they simply 
cannot see the forest for the trees. 

It used to be a commonplace among 
performers, students and lovers of jazz that 
it is the one original American art form; 
those are words I myself have written many 
times. But the music of Ray Charles, leaves 
one with little choice except to say that 
America’s contribution to the culture of the 
world is far larger than jazz: it is American 
music, endlessly various and diverse yet 
also deeply interconnected, drawing from 
sources that, however unalike and even 
antagonistic they may seem, are essentially 
the same. 

One need only listen to Charles’s 1962 
album “Modern Sounds in Country and 
Western Music,” in which this black per- 
former of blues, gospel/and jazz takes on 
the music of rural whites, to get the point. 
The album’s title, as Lydon remarks, is 
indeed awkward, but its music is also, as he 
says, “an extraordinary work of art.” His 
assessment is correct: 

“Though an experiment, ‘Modern 
Sounds’ is, from the razz—ma-tazz opening 
of ‘Bye Bye Love,’ American music comfort- 
able as an old shoe. Ray neither parodies 
nor jazzes hillbilly; he sings it his way, 
expanding country’s sound spectrum with- 
out distorting its essential shades. 

The naturalness of Ray’s blend obscures 
the fact that ‘Modern Sounds’ marks his 
boldest leap yet over the barriers of idiom. 
Invading white country music, a musical 
world proud ofits redneck roots, was some- 
thing pop-jazz singers didn’t do; you had to 
be country to sing country in 1962. More 
surprising than Ray singing country is how 
long this element of his music had lain 
dormant. After ‘Modern Sounds’ it lay dor- 
mant no longer. In time country music 


the local pennant race heats up, Malena 
and Castro take a growing interest in his 
team. The ensuing imbroglio takes many 
fascinating twists and turns. 

Wendel’s narrative succeeds not only in 
capturing many aspects of Cuba’s political 
and cultural ambience in the late 1940s, 
but also in portraying Castro’s solipsistic 
and obsessive personality. Some will object 
that Wendel’s Castro has too many likable 
traits, and others will claim that Wendel 
goes overboard in describing his character 
weaknesses. 

At a few points Wendel’s narrative de- 
parts from credibility, as when Billy Bryan 
perceives a security risk that eludes Castro. 
Wendel also fails to differentiate between 


became a primary pigment on Ray’s palette 
— and on pop music’s palette. ‘Modern 
Sounds’ did much to introduce country 


music to city listeners and to show Nash-: 


ville producers how to color their music to 
reach a wider audience.” 

If synthesis is the key to Charles’s music, 
it is inextricably bound to his extraordinary 
ability to transcend race. Blindness has not 
diminished his awareness of what it means 
to be black in America — “When you grow 
up in the Southern states of America where 
anyone colored is treated like dirt,” he has 
said, “you either grow to accept it or be- 
come determined to find something better” 
— but no one has played a greater role than 
he in the fusion of black and white musical 


styles. Ray Charles has brought black and © 


white music together without compromis- 
ing either. 

Figuring out how to do so, and recogniz- 
ing that it was to be his chief artistic 
undertaking, took Charles a long time. As 
Lydon says of his frustrating apprentice- 
ship from the mid1940s well into the 1950s, 
“Watching Ray Charles grope toward musi- 
cal maturity can bea frustrating exercise in 
hindsight. We know where he was headed 
and wish to hurry him along.” Yet there 
were things to be tried and gotten out of the 
way. For years Charles imitated Nat “King” 
Cole, though from time to time he gave 
signs of something new and uniquely his 
own. Not until 1953 did he bring the sound 
of gospel into the heart of his music, blend- 
ing it with blues and jazz (it’s too often 
forgotten that Charles is.an accomplished 
jazz pianist) into something that quickly 
became so familiar, so indisputably “Ameri- 
can,” that we no less quickly forgot how 
revolutionary and original it was. 

As is often the case, Charles the man is 
considerably less compelling than Charles 
the artist. Though he obviously is smart, 
independent and resourceful, he has_his 
full share of blots on his record: an addic- 
tion to heroin that lasted for years, an even 
longer history of sexual promiscuity, mari- 
tal infidelity and halfhearted fatherhood; 
and a persistent “bitter edge” that has 
made him a hard businessman. At the age 
of five Ray watched his beloved younger 


brother drown, helpless to do anything 


Drawing by Richard Thompson 


the Castro who was still willing to play 
within the rules of the system when he 
joined the Ortodoxo Party in 1947 and ran 
for Congress in 1952, and the Castro who, 
after the Batista coup d’etat, led the storm- 
ing of the Moncada barracks in 1953. But 
apart from a rare indulgence of historical 
license or small error in Spanish, Wendel’s 
fantasy represents Cuban reality. 

The real joy in reading “Castro’s 
Curveball,” however, lies in the story itself. 
Wendel’s characters are complex and pas- 
sionate. The unfolding of their lives is fasci- 
nating. There is no better testimony to the 
abiding contradictions of Cuban society. 

Andrew Zimbalist writes frequently on base- 
ball for the Washington Post. 


20th century performer extraordinaire 


about it; only months later he began to go 
blind; when he was 14, his mother, Retha 
Robinson, died. This last calamity was 
quickly eased by the attentions of Ma Beck, 
“arespected midwife and medicine woman,” 
but the cumulative effects were traumatic: 

“Ray Charles has called the deaths of 
Retha and his brother George ‘the two 
greatest tragedies of my life.’ His music tells 
us how deeply they marked him. The heal- 
ing embrace of Ma Beck also profoundly 
affected the grown man’s music and char- 
acter. On the threshold of maturity, RC was 
overwhelmed by sadness, then touched by 
the love of another human being, the sound 
of a sympathetic voice. From these experi- 
ences springs the empathy that vibrates in 
Ray Charles’ music. The event engraved 
itself on the young man’s heart, to be 
worked out in song for the rest of his life.” 

As that passage makes clear, Michael 
Lydon is himself “a sympathetic voice.” 
Though Charles obviously can be difficult, 
headstrong and aloof, he is redeemed not 
merely by his music but also by what seems 
to be, under all the trappings of celebrity, a 
decent heart. Considering that Charles is 
still very much alive and cooperated to 
some extent with Lydon, the book is re- 
markably candid. Lydon distinguishes be- 
tween Charles’s best and less-than-best 
work, though he does commit one rather 
egregious exercise in hyperbole when he 
writes that Charles’s big band of the early 
1960s was “an ensemble comparable with 
any in jazz history.” 

Lydon does have an inability to let go of 
the fruits of his research. Now that biogra- 
phies of major figures in popular culture 
are being written at a level of seriousness 
comparable to that of accorded statesmen 
and writers, someone has to figure out how 
to condense the interminable quotidian 
details of their lives into manageable length. 


‘Because Lydon is so good at interpreting 


Charles’s music and character, it’s all the 
more unfortunate that, when it comes to 
laundry lists, he can’t say no. But that is a 
small price to pay for what is in many 
respects a scrupulous and perceptive piece 
of work. 

Jonathan Yardley’s e-mail address is 


yardley@twp.com. 


@ Artist burns down 
competition with his 
latest release 


By GEORGE WARD 
Arts Editor 


he king of country music, Garth 
[rats returns with his largest un- 

dertaking yet, “Double Live.” This two 
— disc set features three new songs, 17 
number — one hits and a few other sur- 
prises. 

The crossover success of the ballad, “It’s 
Your Song” spawned the resurgence of this 
three — month — old release. 

That is not the strongest part of this CD 
however. The best tracks are alternative 
versions of his two biggest hits, “Friends In 
Low Places” and “The Thunder Rolls.” 

Brooks takes pride in his special live 
versions of these songs. When these songs 
were first written in the early ’90s, they 
each had an extra verse that was left off the 
studio recording. 

Following the popularity of the two al- 
bums these songs were on, the record com- 
pany asked Brooks to re-release them with 
the extra verses. Brooks originally refused 
to buckle under to corporate pressure. 

“The Thunder Rolls” is a song Brooks 
wrote following a strain in his relationship 
with his wife. The verse left off the original 
is about how the wife gets a hand gun and 
blows the husband away. Because the record 
company said the verse was too controver- 
sial, Brooks only did it live. This is the first 


1. “Believe,” Cher. Warner Bros. 

2. “Heartbreak Hotel,” Whitney Houston. 
Arista. 

3. “Every Morning,” Sugar Ray. Lava. 

4. “What’s It Gonna Be?!” Busta Rhymes 
(featuring Janet). FlipMode. 

5. “I Still Believe,” Mariah Carey. Columbia: 
6. “Kiss Me,” Sixpence None The Richer. 
Squint. 

7. “Angel Of Mine,” Monica. Arista. 

8. “No Scrubs,” TLC. LaFace. 

9. “All Night Long,” Faith Evans (featuring 
Puff Daddy). Bad Boy. 

10. “All I Have To Give,” Backstreet Boys. 
Jive. 

11. “Stay The Same,” Joey McIntyre. C2. 
12. “Angel,” Sarah McLachlin. Arista 

13. “Slide,” Goo Goo Dolls. Warner Bros, 


recording to feature it. 

The other song with an extra verse, 
“Friends in Low Places,” had its verse left 
off for a different reason. This song, which 
deals with the heartbreak of a cowboy 
letting an old flame get married to another 
man, has a verse that tells the ex off. The 
line, “Sweet little lady I'll be back to the bar, 
so you can kiss my ass,” was considered too 
brash for country when the song was re- 
leased as a single. 

Again the extra verse made Brooks’ stage 
show popular and led to a live album. 

“Double Live” also shows Brooks versa- 
tility as a musician. This CD features covers 
of Billy Joel’s “Shameless,” and Aerosmith’s 
“The Fever.” 

Although “The Fever” was slightly re- 
written with a country flair, it keeps the 
hard rock presence of Aerosmith’s version. 

Brooks also melds rock with country on 
original songs as well. “Tearin’ It Up (And 
Burning It Down)” is a great combination of 
Southwestern country and rock rhythms. 

The main draw of the CD is the Brooks 
classics. Songs such as “Callin’ Baton Rouge” 
and “The Dance” show why he is the best 
selling country artist of all time. 

“Double Live”also includes newer clas- 
sics such as “The Beaches of Cheyenne” and 
“Two Pina Coladas.” 

His track order sets a great tone for the 
album. Some artists have a tendency to 
group the ballads together and the upbeat 
songs in another group. The mix of songs 
here is superb. 

Brooks puts his showmanship on dis- 


1. “Fanmail,” TLC. LaFace. 

2. “The Slim Shady LP,” Eminem. Web. 

3. “...Baby One More Time,” Britney Spears. 
Jive. 

4.“The Miseducation OfLauryn Hill,” Lauryn 
Hill, Ruffhouse. 

5. “100% Ginuwine,” Ginuwine. 550 Music. 
6. “Come On Over,” Shania Twain. Mercury. 
7. “Americana,” The Offspring. Columbia. 
8. “Believe,” Cher. Warner Bros. 

9. “Wide Open Spaces,” Dixie Chicks. Monu- 
ment. 

10. Soundtrack: “Life.” Rock Land. 

11. “Whitey Ford Sings The Blues,” Everlast. 
Tommy Boy. 

12. “Bossalinie,” C-Murder. No Limit. 

13. “Vol. 2... Hard Knock Life,” Jay-Z. 
Roc-A-Fella. 


Northern Essex Community College 


Employment Services 


Career Counseling 
Full and Part Time Placement 
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Computerized Job Searches 


Cooperative Education 


> Traditional Co-op 
> Alumni Co-op 
> Pre-Co-op 


[ Field Placement Assistance 


> Resource Bank 
> Placement Follow-Up 
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One Stop Job Search Workshops 


Division of Enrollment Management and Student Services 


Come see us! 


Spurk Bidg. C300 
Tel. (978) 556-3722 
Fax. (978) 556.3675 


> Traditional Work Study Placement 
> “America Reads” Tutors (Work-Study) 
> Community Service Work-Study 


Artwork courtesy of Capitol Records 


SHOW TIME: Garth Brooks waits to go on stage at New York City’s Central Park. 


play on “Double Live.” He really gets the 
crowd involved in “Friends In Low Places” 
and “American Honky-Tonk Bar Associa- 
tion.” 

“Double Live” makes a great addition to 


any collection. Brooks isn’t the typical coun- 
try artist. With his talent, he will continue 
to entertain fans for many years. 

Contact George Ward by e-mail at 
GeorgeW8680@yahoo.com 


Liberal Arts] 


Broadcasting 


Learn what it’s like to work in the 
communications field, a choice which 
can lead to career opportunities in 
newspapers, magazines, publishing, 
television, radio and more 


Contact the Admissions Office today! 
or just try out a course next semester: 
* Journalism I & Il 
- Broadcast Reporting 
- Television Production 

| - Copy Editing — 
Questions? Contact program coordinator Joseph T. LeBlanc at 
978-556-3391 or use email: jleblanc@necc.mass.edu 


Journalism 


An Option 
For the 21st Century 
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some of the governing bodies have made strides to 

make their shows cooler. The one awards ceremony 
that has failed to do that is the most prestigious show ofall: 
the Oscars. 

The Oscars have always stayed away from the more 
publicized films. To give credit to the Oscars, they may give 
‘a film a boost after winning. For the most part, the 
nominated films aren’t very well-publicized. 

This year’s nominees follow the pattern of past years. 
With the exception of “Saving Private Ryan,” the nomi- 
nated films have not received much attention. 

Before the nominations, most people had not heard of 
“Shakespeare In Love,” “Affliction,” or “Life Is Beautiful.” 


I narecent attempt to attract Gen Xers to awards shows, 
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As the awards began, I thought “let the snore-fest 
begin.” Although I was rather amused by Roberto Benigni’s 
game of leap frog, the rest of the show was a bore. ABC and 
the Academy can make a fortune by selling this video in the 
sleep aid section of the drug store. Just when you thought 
“Titanic” was the most boring thing to hit the small screen, 
the public is hit with this. 

Let’s start with the categories. The Grammies got the 
hint by not announcing all the awards on the air. The 
Oscars dragged on, and on, and on. This show set the record 
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ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 
Don’t believe everything you 
hear; make sure to check sources 
and facts. Work at staying debt free. 
There may be a confining relation- 
ship which has been on your mind 
for some time. Give yourself some 
breathing space to think about 
which approach you want to 


Ml take. 
TAURUS: (April 21 - May 
Sm ~ 
Go perspective will help you to 
hold your temper and avoid 
any Unnecessary blowups for such trivial problems. Later, 
- you may feel a bit unsure of your next step, give it time and 
it may take care of itself. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Love is in the air this week. It’s quite possible that you 
may find yourself in the midst of a new and exciting 
relationship, or finally seeing a romantic possibility which 
has been right under your nose. If you already have a 
committed sweetheart, the sparks are going to fly. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

Moderation in your life-style is the key to making it this 
week. Spending time with children will keep your feet on 
the ground and possibly see things in a different way. Your 
craving for something new and exciting may have a 
negative effect on what you hold dear. 

LEO: (July 24 - Aug. 23) 

Old memories may be stirred up this week, and you may 
have a hard time putting your finger on just why this is so. 
Try to explore your feelings to the best of your abilities, and 
make an effort to look for the silver lining in that cloud over 
your head. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 

Your energies are magnified during the week, but be 
careful just how you use the power. Don’t use this energy 
for destructive ends, or else you may find these negative 
vibes coming back to haunt you, twofold. The weather, 


¥ This week may bring a dif- 
ficult problem. Keeping your 


oddly enough, may have a rejuvenating effect on you. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

Take into consideration those things which you value 
most and put your energy behind them. Use your financial 
resources responsibly. Attending to details about money 
will save you from wasting time and money later on. An 
Opportunity for wealth has strings attached. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

This week you may be inclined to take a deep look at 
your philosophical approach to life. It may be time to shift 
your long held views in order to come up to date with your 
maturity level. Accept any praise coming your way about a 
job well done, but don’t let it go to your head. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) © 

There may be anxieties just beneath the surface which 
wreak havoc on your physical and mental health. Look to 
positive long-range plans in order to subdue your anxiety. 
Take changes in stride and you will see that something new 
may just suit you better. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

Compassion and flexibility is essential during the week. 
It may be hard for you to watch someone you care for 
wallowing in self-pity, but there isn’t much you can do 
about it. The way you approach solutions to a problem may 
not be the way others do. Set your sights on the future. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

A more assertive approach in the workplace will win 
points with someone higher up who is watching you. 
Maintain your cool and co-workers will be impressed also. 
If the information coming to you seems confusing, take 
time to analyze everything before deciding anything. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

Don’t undertake a project this week that you are not 
equipped to do properly. It is very important to recognize 
your limitations. Don’t take yourself so seriously, or else 
things will cease to be enjoyable. Everything is not a 
contest, no matter what others lead you to believe. 

IF THIS WEEK IS YOUR BIRTHDAY: Changes on the work 
scene could bring you a promotion, but the money may not 
meet your expectations. Either hang in there and hope for 
improvement, or start looking for a better paying position. 
Use your intuition to resolve differences with a mate. 


Wednesdays, March 31 — April 30 

Floor Hockey 

Sport and fitness center, 12 — 1 p.m. 

Wednesday, March 31 

Student senate meeting 

Student center theatre, Haverhill, 3-5 p.m. 

Thursday, April 1 

Sensible weight control strategies 

Lecture Hall A, Haverhill 10 —- 11 a.m. 

Monday, April 5 

Interclub council meeting 

Student center theatre, Haverhill 3 - 4 p.m. 

Tuesday, April 6 

Sensible weight control strategies 

Room L-244, Lawrence, 12 - 1 p.m. 

Tuesday, April 6 

World Health Day 

Lawrence campus atrium, 11 a.m.- 1 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 7 

Student senate meeting 

Room L244, Lawrence, 3 — 5 p.m. 

Thursday, April 8 

Passover Freedom Seder ; 

Library conference area, Haverhill, 5 — 7:30 p.m. 
Saturday, April 10 

Glow bowling 

Academy Lanes, Bradford, 3-5 p.m. 

Cost is $1. Sign up at the campus recreation desk in the 
sport and fitness center or in the student activities depart- 
ment. 

Sunday, April 11 

Big Easy Jazz Band and brunch 

Library conference areas, Haverhill, 11 a.m.- 1 p.m. 

Big Easy Jazz Band featuring internationally acclaimed jazz 
clarinetist Sammy Rimmington. Admission. charge: stu- 
dents $15, all others $20. Admission includes cost of 
brunch. 


Tuesday, April 13 
Bagel and coffee talk session 
Room L244, Lawrence, 12 - 1 p.m. 


AVALON - Boston 
Eve 6 — April 20 
FLEETCENTER — Boston 

R. Kelly — May 7 

FOXBORO STADIUM 

Dave Matthews Band — May 29 and May 30 

TWEETER CENTER (formerly Great Woods) — Mansfield 
Lenny Kravitz/Black Crowes — May 28 

WBCN River Rave — May 30 

Kiss Concert 20 — June 5 

John Mellancamp — June 12 

Allman Brother Band — June 26 

Tom Petty — July 9 

Phish — July 12 and July 13 

N’SYNC — July 24 and July 25 

MIDDLE EAST - Cambridge 

Vanilla Ice — April 4 

WANG CENTER - Boston 

Lauryn Hill — March 31 and April 1 

WORCESTER CENTRUM ~ 

Marilyn Manson — April 9 

WORCESTER PALLADIUM 

Fear Factory — April 10 
Eminem — April 14 
Busta Rhymes — April 16 
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Confessions of a Clint Eastwood fan 


@ True crime was 
casting himself 


in the lead role 


By STEVE LANDWEHR 
Editor 


myself. For years, I’ve waited 

until my latest fantasy was 
released on videotape before 
watching it, unwilling to risk be- 
ing recognized at a theater. 

I’ve sat patiently outside Block- 
buster until there were no other 
customers, furtively dashed to the 
new releases, grabbed the box off 
the shelf, and paid for it while 
averting the cashier’s gaze. 

Once home, I waited until my 
wife was in bed, tossed the Orville 
Redenbacher in the microwave, 
popped open a Bud, slid my secret 
tape into the VCR, and indulged 
my clandestine passion. 

I’ve always returned the tapes 
after-hours and dropped the in- 
criminating evidence through the 
night-drop slot, hoping to avoid 
an encounter with the Good Taste 
and Morals Police. 

But!’m putting my life ofshame 
behind me. It’s the tell-all "90s, 
and I’m out of the closet! I’m a 
Clint Eastwood fan. Clint’s my man 
and I’m proud of it! 

Maybe I got a Rowdy Yates im- 


iE decided it’s time to “out” 


print watching all those episodes 
of “Rawhide” so many years ago. 
“Keep them doggies movin’ ‘Raw- 
hide!” 

Or perhaps in a world that is 
increasingly shades of gray, I se- 
cretly long for a few hours of 
frontier justice — one guy wears 
the white hat, the other guy wears 


the black hat, and you know the | 


guy with the whitehat will prevail 
in the end. 

So at 11 am. on Sunday, I 
walked purposefully up to the 
ticket window at Loew’s Cineplex, 
and ina voice loud enough for all 
to hear declared, “Give me one 
ticket for ‘True Crime.” I walked 
boldly up to theater six, paused 
for dramatic effect, grabbed the 
handle, and opened the door to a 
new life. 

It was curiously unsatisfying — 
no one seemed to care. It’s hard to 
have a catharsis when your audi- 
ence is more interested in Jujubes 
and Junior Mints than they are in 
your cleansing. 

But perhaps the sight of a 
middle-aged man opening a-door 
was not that big a deal. 

Unfortunately, it was not the 
last disappointing moment in my 
debut as a stand-up Eastwood fan. 
Mind you, I have no illusions about 
Clint’s acting ability. He is occa- 


sionally capable of delivering an 
above-average performance, but 
he usually relies on a series of 
mumbled monosyllabic phrases 
and his piercing gaze to set a 
scene. You don’t watch his movies 
to see an Olivier at work, you 
watch to see the triumph of good 
over evil and he’s just the vehicle. 

But I have come to respect 
Eastwood as a director, beginning 
with 1988’s “Bird,” the story of 
jazz musician Charlie Parker, (rent 
it, you'll be glad you did), and 
particularly last year’s “Midnight 
in the Garden of Good and Evil.” 

His strength as a director is the 
pacing of his movies, which usu- 
ally move at just the right speed. 
“True Crimes” does not. 

It’s irritatingly slow when it 
should be fast and headlong when 
it should be pensive. It also would 
have benefited if about 20 min- 
utes of it had ended up on the 
cutting-room floor. 

Eastwood plays Steve Everett, a 
recovering alcoholic whose drink- 
ing and womanizing cost him his 
job at the New York Times. 

He’s ended up with a last- 
chance job covering the news for 
the Oakland Tribune, and while 
he’s on the wagon, he hasn’t 
changed his philandering ways. 

Which is another weak point 
in the movie, Eastwood should 
have cast a younger man to play 


Everett. While he’s got a kind of 
aloof distance that can be sexy, it’s 
hard to believe these women, who 
are all much younger than he is, 
are tripping over each other to 
tumble into bed with him. 

Early in the movie, Everett is in 
bed with his editor’s wife when 
the phone rings. It’s Everett’s edi- 
tor Bob Findley, (Denis Leary), and 
he tells his wife to put Everett on 
the phone. 

A young reporter has been 
killed in a car crash. She was cov- 
ering the execution of Frank 
Beachum, (Isaiah Washington), a 
black man convicted of murder- 
ing.a pregnant white woman, and 
Findley wants Everett to do a rou- 
tine “human interest” story about 
the condemned man. 

The lethal injection is sched- 
uled for midnight, and Everett 
reluctantly begins doing a little 
background research. He starts to 


smell some inconsistencies in the- 


trial testimony, and eventually 
comes to believe in Beachum’s 
innocence. 

If you find it a tad hard to 
believe this all happens in the 
course of 12 hours, you’ve got 
company. 

Washington’s powerful, deftly 


understated portrayal of Beachum- 


is the highlight of the movie, and 
in the scenes filmed on death row, 
Eastwood does get the exact right 


tone. He lets the camera stay on 
Beachum, and allows Washington 
to portray the condemned man as 
anormal human being with a wife 
and daughter. 

Eastwood could have done the 
entire film on death row and it 
would probably have been a better 
movie. Instead, he tries to cover 
too many issues and the film moves 
in halting jumps from Everett’s 
search for the truth, to the break 
up of his marriage, to the simmer- 
ing hostility with his editor, to... 
you get the picture. It’s all just too 
much and lacks cohesion. 

Not even a last-minute car chase 
against the clock ticking down to 
midnight can save this movie from 
its inherent faults. 

Even by the low standard of 
believability usually required for 
chase scenes, this one is implau- 
sible. 

I would have rated this movie 
even lower if not for the perfor- 
mances of Washington and James 
Woods. 

Woods’ over-the-top portrait of 
Everett’s managing editor is de- 
lightful. It’s too bad his role was so 
small. 

I think T’ll go back in the closet. 
It’s hard to publicly admit your 
secret idol has delivered a clunker. 
Some things are best enjoyed in 
private, and the popcorn is cheaper 
at home. 


Cage's latest looks at porn underworld > 


By VINNIE TITONE 
Arts Editor 


® Mystery unfolds along 
a path of many haunting 
images and portrayals of 
twisted characters 


f anybody thinks they have problems, 

this movie will change that perception. 

“8mm” is a twisted look into the world 
of porn. 


It goes into the world of underground husband’s safe. 


Take advantage of the 
low summer tuition at Simmons. 
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pornography. “8mm” especially involves 
“snuff” films, ones that involve murder. 
Much of the subject matter involves 
directors who cater to people’s fetishes. 
Tom Welles (Nicolas Cage) is a “surveil- 
lance specialist,” hired by a wealthy woman 
who finds an 8mm film in her deceased 


The film ‘shows a 
half-naked young girl 
who looks scared, and 
a large man in a 
leather mask stroking 
her with knives. He 
then slices her open. 

The woman and 
her attorney, Longdale 
(Anthony Heald), hire 
Welles to find out if 
the film is real and 
the girl is actually 
dead. 

At first what seems 
like a hopeless case 
becomes more than 
what Welles could 
have ever bargained 
for. 

He has many stops 
before finding the 
girl’s identity and find- 
ing her mother. 

At one stop in Los 
Angeles, he checks out 
a porn store to gather 
information, and en- 
counters Max (Joaquin 
Phoenix), a bright kid 
whom he hires to pro- 
vide him with the pas- 
sages he needs into 
the dark underworld 
of the industry. 

Max cautions 
Welles, “the devil 
doesn’t change, the 
devil changes you.” He 
encounters this first 
hand with the dark 


underworld serving as the devil. 

It changes him like he could never imag- 
ine. He sees some of the raunchiest people 
and most disturbing images that require a 
strong stomach for even the viewer to swal- 
low. ; 

Max and Welles purchase numerous 
snuff films at an underground shop and 
after viewing a couple of tapes, they dis- 
cover the same girl was killed in both, 
leading Max to say, “I told you snuff films 
were b.s.” 

However, feeling tormented by what 
he’s already witnessed, Welles continues to 
search for an answer. 

He finds out she went to an agency run 
by Eddie Poole (James Gandalfini), a slimy 
character who hires minors for his films. 

In another tape, he sees the same masked 
man murder another girl. Max identifies 
him as Machine (Chris Bauer). 

From there he’s led to Dino Velvet (Peter 
Stormare), the creative genius behind many 
snuff films. He plays out people’s fantasies 
while Eddie watches and Machine does the 
dirty work, and it’s 100 percent real. 

He plans revenge, but Longdale proves 
to be an accomplice to the snuff makers. He 
tells Welles that no one thought he’d make 
it that far. 

_ Welles kills the three men; however, 
that’s not the real story. 

The devil gets hold of Welles and will 
haunt him forever. ' 

The graphic images of people getting 
killed, whether real or not, and all the 
strange fetishes people want put on tape 
are very disturbing. 

Especially Machine, whose intimidating 
figure will stay with you even though he 
reveals what he really looks like. 

It’s a twisted film that never lets the 
viewer know where it’s going next. 

Unless you find graphic images disturb- 
ing, this is a great film that grabs your 
attention and doesn’t let go for days. 


Contact Vinnie Titone by e-mail at 
AA247365@yahoo.com 
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Playing it safe 


@ Instruction and proper 
equipment are the keys to 
avoiding injury 


BY ROBERT ARCHER 
Staff Reporter 


sports vocabulary today. These words 

have nothing to do with Bill Parcells 
and the New York Jets, or the Massachusetts 
House Speaker. These dirty words are “sports 
safety.” 

Millions of people play recreational sports 
each year. Some love the competition and 
others play for the exercise. Age does not 
matter — there are a number of youth and 
adult league sports, ranging from softball 
to hockey to soccer. 

There is a price to be paid for playing 
sports. That price is injury. It has been 
estimated that several million people re- 
quire medical attention due to sports inju- 
ries every year. 

A recent study by the American Dental 
Association estimates that one in every 
four people will suffer an oral injury during 
their lifetime, and many of those injuries 
are sports related. 

When deciding whether to play sports, 
or letting your children participate in sports 
consider a few points: 

» How concerned with safety are the 
people who play these sports? Do they 
endanger other players? 

» Are people getting proper instruc- 
tions? For example skiing, rollerblading 
and powerskating (ice hockey) all require 
careful instruction. 

» Is the equipment for these sports 
safe? What kind of condition is it in? Did the 
manufacturer design the equipment with 
safety in mind? Did the retailer who sold 
the equipment inform you of the safety 
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Eighteen-year-olds 
want brand names, 
they are not concerned 
as much with safety. 
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benefits of the equipment, or was the store 
just looking for a good sale? 

Today, businesses that are involved in 
the sports industry think people are more 
concerned about safety than they were 10 
years ago. 

Heath Freeman who works at Philbrick’s 
Sports in Dover, NH, says that with ice 
hockey, people begin carefully. Freeman 
says parents who have young players spend 
a little cautiously at first. After the first year 
they make a bigger investment in the equip- 
ment when they are sure their child will 
continue with the sport. 

Once a player is old enough to buy his 
own equipment, the priorities change. 

“Eighteen-year-olds want brand names. 
They are not concerned as much with safety,” 
Freeman said. 

The one piece of safety equipment the 
young adult will buy is a helmet with a cage. 
Freeman says he prefers a product such as 
the Z-Leader visor for protection. 

Once players become a little older they 
are more aware of safety while playing 
sports, said Freeman. The older player may 
have to-go to work the next day, so he will 
look into to the safety aspect of the equip- 
ment because he cannot afford to miss 
work. 

In skiing, the use of helmets is on the 
rise. Buchika’s ski shop in Haverhill has 
seen an increase in the sale of helmets over 
the past 10 years. Buchika employee, 
Marianne Kennedy, said people are more 
concerned with safety, especially when it 
comes totheir children. 

Instructors at Bradford ski area encour- 
age the use of helmets on the slopes. Em- 


_ ployee Angelle Duhaime said snowboard 


instructors wear helmets to try to lead by 
example. She also said the ski area rents 
the helmets for skiers to use if they choose. 

Rollerblading, the sport of the ’90s, also 
has its risks. Each year over 70,000 people 
go to the hospital for rollerblading acci- 


dents. More than 40 percent of those acci- 


dents are fractures or dislocations. 

Experts agree that preventing injuries 
requires proper instruction, wearing safety 
equipment and stretching before you exer- 
cise. 


Doctors warn that with an activity such’ 


as rollerblading, novices can reach high 
speeds without the ability to stop properly. 
Studies have shown that children are more 
prone to rollerblading injuries because they 
lack instruction and proper equipment. 

Safety equipment should also be in- 
spected regularly to make sure it is in good 
condition, and everything fits properly. 

Experts at the American Orthopedic So- 
ciety for Sports Medicine suggest repeated 
stretching exercises to make muscles more 
resistant to pulls. 

Safety comes down to one thing: per- 
sonal choice. A person has the option to be 
properly instructed, wear safe equipment, 
and partici- 
pate in a man- 
ner that will 
not endanger 
themselves or 
others. 

If these ba- 
sic steps are 
followed, the 
riskofinjuries 
for everyone 
involved will 
be minimized. 
Contact Robert 
Archer by e-mail 
at observer 
@necc.mass.edu. 
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Call today! 


File photo 
AN ACCIDENT WAITING TO HAPPEN: In the past, players did not wear helmets 
in the NHL. As more injuries occured, the NHL made head protection a requirement. 
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Get the financial aid you need. 


UMass Lowell is committed to affordable, quality education. 


Earn while you learn. 


Choose from coops, internships, and a million-dollar 
Campus Work Program. 


Invest in your future. 


A four-year degree can boost your income by $10,000 a year, 
every year of your professional life. 


Learn how credits you've already taken 
could count toward a bachelor's degree. 


Campus visits by UMass Lowell 
Transfer Counselors are scheduled 


throughout the semester. aaa 


Y, Massachusetts 


UMASS Lowell 


Office of Undergraduate Admission 
883 Broadway, Rm 110 

Lowell, MA 01854-5104 
www.uml.edu 


For more information on dates and 
locations, or more information 

on your transfer options, 

Raul UMass Lowell at 978-934-3931. 


_ @ Last year he just 
made it to the 
regionals, but hopes 
to go all the way 
this season 


BY STEPHEN FLAGG 
Sports Editor 


olfer David Pecoraro is the 

only player returning from 

last year so far. In fact, he 

is one of only two players who 

showed up for the first scheduled 
practice. 

‘Coach Donna Felisberto said it 

was up to the players to practice, 


but there are some scheduled prac- - 


tices so Felisberto can evaluate 
progress. 

“IT have to schedule practices 
around the players’ classes,” 
Felisberto said. “Garrison golf 
course has agreed to let any of the 
NECC players play when they 
want.” 

Pecoraro can practice his swing 
any time he wants. 

About ten years ago Pecoraro’s 
father, Robert, opened a custom 
golf shop and that was the begin- 
ning of his love for the sport. 

The golf shop does not make 

- the clubs for people, but rather 
puts them together. 

When customers come in they 
swing some clubs and Pecoraro 
and his father study their swing. 
After observing their swing, they 
order club heads and shafts that 
will complement their swing and 
height. 

“My father started the business 
and has passed his knowledge 
down to me,” said Pecoraro. 

You would think having a golf 
shop, all the Pecoraros would be 
golfers. Such is not the case. 
Pecoraro, his father, and older 
_brother Thomas are the only golf- 


ers in the house. Pecoraro’s mother 
Bonnie and two sisters Jennifer 
and Nicole tried golfing, but did 
not take to it. 

“My mother never really got 
into it,” Pecoraro said, “We tried 
to teach my sisters, but that didn’t 
happen either. We tried teaching 
them left-handed and right- 
handed, but nothing seemed to 
work.” 

Pecoraro, like many hockey 
players, writes left-handed but 
golfs right-handed. He says this 
feels more comfortable and al- 
lows him to swing better. 

The golf team decided against 
captains last year because it was 
the inaugural season 

“With David back it will add 
some leadership to the team,” 
Felisberto said. 

Pecoraro’s long-term goal is to 
win the nationals, but for now he 
is going to work on bringing his 
score down. 

Pecoraro made it to the regional 
tournament last season, but did 
not advance. He played well, but 
needs to improve. 

“The tournament last year was 
a lot of fun. I hope the team and 
myself can make it there this sea- 
son,” Pecoraro said. 

Pecoraro was one of five play- 
ers to make the regionals from 
NECC. Only one player advanced 
to the nationals, but he could not 
play this season. 

Most people do not like golf 
because the task of getting the 
little ball into a little hole is tor- 
menting and stressful, but 
Pecoraro feels differently. 

“What better atmosphere could 
you be in? You’re on a beautiful 
course in beautiful weather play- 
ing a great game,” Pecoraro said. 

Golf is a great game if you 
know how to play it right. The key 
is to be relaxed and don’t try to kill 
the ball, Pecoraro said. 

Contact Stephen Flagg by e-mail at 
observer@necc.mass.edu. 


Baseball team loses 


® Fear of injury 
forces Knights to 
miss trip to South 
Carolina 


By RIAN McFADDEN 
Sports Editor 


he baseball team had sched- 

uled a trip over spring break 

to South Carolina. They 
would have played a five game 
schedule, but cancelled because 
five players were lost due to injury 
or academic ineligibility. 

This means the Knights had 
only one outdoor practice before 
their season opener against Mas- 
sachusetts College of Pharmacy. 

“Ifanyone got injured (in South 
Carolina) we'd have to forfeit the 
rest of the season,” said Alex Mar- 
shal. 

“It (missing the trip) has no 


bearing on our season one way or 
the other,” said coach Peter Michel. 

Missing the trip may have no 
bearing on the season, but having 
only 12 players could pose prob- 
lems. 

“Any time you lose players it 
prevents you from doing a lot of 
things,” Michel said. 

The only returning player from 
last year’s team, James Gray, is out 
with an injured hand. It is essen- 
tial for each of the remaining play- 
ers to stay healthy and, more im- 
portantly, stay eligible. 

“They (players) have to be eli- 
gible. I don’t care ifthey can throw 
a ball through a steel door,” Michel 
said. 

To stay eligible a student must 
have a minimum of 12 credits and 
a 2.0 GPA at the beginning of the 
season. If they are dropped from a 
course, they are dropped from the 
team. Essentially, all an athlete 
must do is go to class since there 
is no way of determining their 
GPA in the middle of the season. 


“It’s unfortunate that some 
players became ineligible, because 
they had some ability,” Michel said. 

Although players are scarce, 
the Knights should still fare well 
this season as the majority of the 
players are interchangeable. 

“The loss of the players was a 
tough loss, but, nonetheless we 
should still do well this season,” 
said Heriberto Solivan 

The pitching staffis still strong 
with five pitchers in the rotation 
led by Alex Marshal. He is backed 
by Dan Halligan, Brian Thorndike, 
Pat Gaffney and Nolan Godfrey, 
who is beginning to work into the 
rotation. Pitcher Keith Konon is 
out with tendonitis. 

The infield is a concern for the 
Knights. Michel says they still need 
some work up the middle. 

Jeff Blackington will play at 
first, along with backing up Rob 
Prindle at the catcher position. 
Carlos Alonzo will be at short and 
Gaffney will play second when he 
isn’t pitching. Thorndike will start 


at third. 
The outfield, so far, includes 
Solivon and Al Burwell, who are 
both first year players. 
The Knights are relying on each 
other to stay healthy and eligible. 
Losing more players would be di- 


e, a 


Stephen Flagg photo 
FOLLOWING THROUGH: David Pecoraro demonstrates the proper way to swing a club. He is an 
employee at “Golf Day,” a family-owned business in Salem, N.H. 


more players; only 12 remain 


Rian McFadden 
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READY, AIM, 
FIRE: Rob Prin- 


dle warms up 
during a game 
of catch before 


practice. The 
Knights play 
Newbury College 


today at home. 


sastrous because a minimum of 
nine players is needed to play. 
The Knights play at home 
against Newbury College today at 
7 p.m. i 
Contact Rian McFadden by e-mail at 
riancf@hotmail.com 
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@ Wild card finish 
likely if pitching 
holds up 


By SFEVE LANDWEHR 
Editor 


eing a Red Sox fan is like 
B being born with one ear a 

bit lower than the other - 
it’s a deformity that doesn’t merit 
corrective surgery, but it’s still 
there every time you look in the 
mirror. 

The psychological pain doesn’t 
rise to a level that requires coun- 
seling, yet it never really goes away. 
You wake up every morning think- 
ing a miracle will occur and you 
won't have to tilt your head any- 
more to compensate for your 
slightly askew shape, but know it 
will never happen. 

So as Opening Day, 1999 ap- 
proaches, we once again face the 
familiar question: Will this be the 
miracle year? Barring catastrophic 
injuries, no one is going to makea 
serious run at the Yankees for first 
place in this division; they may be 
one of the best teams of all time. 

But can the Sox play well 
enough to stay in the wild-card 
race into September, as they did 
last year, or will they be out of it by 
Memorial Day, as they were in’97? 

The answer to that question 
hinges on several problems facing 
the team, and the biggest is who 
will replace Mo Vaughn, at the 
plate and in the clubhouse? 

General Manager Dan Duquette 
_ and team owner John Harrington 
have seriously misjudged the im- 
portance of his presence in the 
locker room over the course of a 
162-game season, and it is unclear 
if anyone on the team can fill his 
shoes. 

Nomar Garciaparra is now the 
biggest star on this team, (he was 


even before Mo left), and his work. 


ethic and intensity set a good ex- 
ample on the field, but he has 
never been comfortable with the 
press, and the limelight may drain 
him by August’s doldrums. 

Then there’s the little matter 
of first base. Vaughn’s fielding 
skills have often been the subject 
of ridicule, but he was solid at first 
base last year, and Nomar’s .962 
fielding percentage would have 
been even lower if Vaughn hadn’t 
been quietly digging low throws 
out of the dirt all season. 

Ifhe is healthy, Jeff Frye will be 
Manager Jimy Williams’ second 
baseman. Williams loves Frye’s 
scrappy attitude, he’s solid in the 
field and turns the double play 
well. 

Newly-acquired Jose Offerman 
played second base for Kansas City 
before the Sox signed him last fall, 
but Frye is a superior fielder, so 
look for Offerman to platoon at 
first base with Mike Stanley. 

But another interesting first 
base option for Williams is 27- 
year-old Brian Daubach, who had 
a cup of coffee with the Marlins 
last fall after leading the Interna- 
tional league in doubles, home 
runs and RBIs. He’s big, 6 feet one 


inch, 210. pounds, and would pro- 
vide some left-handed power. 
Daubach had a very good showing 
in spring training, but after pay- 
ing Offerman $26 million for four 
years the Sox are going to have to 
play him somewhere. 

In the outfield, it looks like 
Trot Nixon will finally get his 
chance to be the Opening Day 
starter in right field, giving the 
Sox the best fielding they’ve had 
at that position since Dwight Evans 
left. 

Duquette has always shown a 
puzzling disdain for players signed 
by Lou Gorman, (John Valentin is 
the only other Gorman-signee still 
on the roster), but the departure 
of Darren Bragg and Reggie 
Jefferson’s hopelessness in the field 
have given Nixon a shot. 

The best news for the Fenway 
faithful is the pitching staff. Top 
to bottom, it looks stronger than 
it has in years. 

Pedro Martinez is one of the 
top four pitchers in the game, and 
should have another strong year. 
Tim Wakefield is a workhorse 
whose value to this team can’t be 
measured in wins and losses. He 
soaks up innings like a sponge, 
and he’s always willing to pitch on 
short rest when there are injuries 
on the staff. 

Brett Saberhagen’s return from 
surgery is remarkable, and would 
have won him the Comeback 
Player of the Year award last sea- 
son if not for Eric Davis’ coura- 
geous battle with colon cancer. 

But even on the pitching staff 
there are questions. Duquette’s 
latest scrap-heap reclamation 
projects are Pat Rapp, Mark Portu- 
gal and Ramon Martinez, Pedro’s 
older brother. 

Rapp’s 5.30 ERA last year is a 
little scary, but he did win 12 
games for a Royals’ team that was 
dreadful. Portugal has spent more 
time listed on the disabled list in 
his career than a team doctor, and 
while he pitched 166 innings last 
year for the Phillies, he’s 37 years 
old and it remains to be seen if 
there’s still anything in his tank. 

But Rapp and Portugal have 
looked good in spring training, 
and ifthey can combine for 22-25 
wins, Duquette will have hit a 
homerun with their signings. And 
Ramon Martinez’ signing could 


ce 


‘ara bs A 


Courtesy of the Boston Red Sox 


THE BIG QUESTION: Red Sox shortstop Nomar Garciaparra is 
now the star of the team, but can he assume the mantle of leadership? 


turn out to be the best deal of the 
spring. He’s returning from shoul- 
der surgery faster than the team 
anticipated, and could be ready to 
go by June. 

He started just 15 games for 
the Dodgers before his injury last 
season, but if he can return to ’96 
form, when he was 15 and 5, he 
would give the Sox another right- 
handed power pitcher near the 
top of the rotation. 

In the end, it is not their own 
strengths, but the weaknesses of 
their opponents in the AL East 
that will provide the Sox with 
another shot at late-season hero- 
ics. 

Toronto is imploding follow- 
ing the loss of Roger Clemens to 
the Yankees, David Welles’ unhap- 
piness about coming back to the 
Jays, and the firing of Manager 
Tim Johnson stemming from his 
lies about his Vietnam war record. 

The signing of Albert Belle will 
create another cancer in an Ori- 
oles clubhouse that will never be 
healthy as long as Cal Ripken is a 


part of it. Belle has been making 
nice for much of spring training, 
but has already had one clubhouse 
tirade. A locker room already di- 
vided on pro-Ripken, anti-Ripken 
lines, is now further shredded by 
the addition of Belle’s volatile tem- 
per. 

What does it all mean? It’s un- 
realistic to expect the Sox to re- 
peat their 92 — 70 record of last 
year, (87 — 88 wins is more likely), 
but look for them to cash another 
wild card ticket. Not because they 
are so good, but because their 
rivals have serious character flaws, 
even if they are superior on paper. 

But don’t expect them to pro- 
ceed any deeper into the playoffs 
than they did last year. Their likely 
first-round opponent will again 
be the Cleveland Indians, who in- 
cidentally, have a great shot at 
unseating the Yankees. 

Their signing of Robbie Alomar 
this winter was a brilliant move, 
and uniting the Alomar brothers 
could result in career years for 
both of them. ; 

Even if it doesn’t, the Indians 
now field the best double play 
combination in baseball with 
Alomar at second and Omar 
Vizquel, (Forget Nomar, Derek Jeter 
and Alex Rodriguez, Vizquel is the 
hands-down best defensive short- 
stop in the game), in the middle. 

In the era of haves and have- 
nots in baseball, all you can realis- 
tically ask is that your team has a 
chance to make it an interesting 
summer, and the Sox will do that; 
just don’t expect them to do much 
more than that. 

And remember, there are more 
than 20 cities whose teams will be 
out of the picture before most of 
us are lighting up the first sum- 
mer barbecue. 

Contact Steve Landwehr by e-mail at 
slande19@mediaone.net 


Making the 
grade at NECC 


@ NECC sports 
suffering due to 
ineligible students 


T: join asports team at NECC, 
a student needs only a 1.75 
GPA along with full-time sta- 
tus. To stay on the team they need 
to maintain a 2.0. This seemingly 
simple task is a serious challenge 
for athletes at NECC. 

The men’s basketball team had 
16 players at the beginning of the 
season. After Christmas break, only 
nine players were left on the squad. 
The other seven were deemed in- 
eligible. ; 

The baseball team had the same 
problem during the transition 
from fall ball to the spring, losing 
four players because of poor 
grades. 

Just recently, four more had to 
leave the squad because they were 
dropped from class and were no 
longer consi@ered full-time. 

When students decide to play a 
sport, they are making a signifi- 
cant commitment and taking ona 
significant role. If for one second 
they feel that they can’t fulfill this 
role, they should not play. 

It seems that student-athletes 
don’t realize the scope of this com- 
mitment. It adds pressure to a 
very hectic life-style. 

NECCisn’t the only college with 
this problem. Roxbury Commu- 
nity College also lacks players this 
baseball season. 

“This year we had 23 kids sign 
up. After we went through eligi- 
bility we ended up with 14,” 
Roxbury baseball coach, Edsel Neal 
said. 

Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy is a. different story when it 
comes to eligibility. 

“In my three years here, it has 
never beena problem before,” said 
Brian Carey, baseball coach at 
Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy. 

It is obvious that a community 
college student is faced with far 
more responsibility. Some work 
full-time jobs along with school 
work. The fact that they live at 
home doesn’t help either. It’s easier 
to get distracted from their stud- 
ies. 

Let’s face it. It’s tough living 
the life-style of a community col- 
lege student. Playing a sport only 
makes it tougher. 

I'm not trying to discourage 
students from playing a sport. I 
just want students who are con- 
sidering doing so to think twice 
before taking on more than they 
can handle. 

Contact Rian McFadden by e-mail at 
rianmcf@hotmail.com 
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@ Staffers soak up culture, enjoy 


one of the world’s great cities 


By RIAN MCFADDEN 
Sports Editor 


orns blew while hot dog vendors stood, 
looking miserable, next to their push 
carts. Billboards flashed while street 
hustlers hoped to entice unsuspecting 
tourists with $20 Rolex watches. 

The Observer staff was in the middle of it all, 
spending their spring break in Times Square. Along 
with four days of journalism workshops, the staff 
enjoyed good food and drink, and Broadway shows. 

Some of the highlights of the trip included a visit 
to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, “The View” restaurant, 
offering a panorama of Manhattan, and “The Stardust 
Diner,” which featured a 50s theme and a lively 
Karaoke crowd. 

Prominent New Yorkers joined marching bands, 
as they proudly made their way up Fifth Avenue in 
the largest St. Patrick’s Day Parade the staff has ever 
seen. ; 


J. Choina photos 
ACTION-PACKED 


DAY: One of hun- 
dreds of Manhattan’s 
Irish pubs is packed 
on St. Patrick’s Day. 
On a windy day, a 
billboard is blown 
down on Times 
Square, forcing mo- 
torists to detour 
around the busy area 
and attracting thou- 
sands of curious New 
Yorkers. Amidst all 
the excitement and 
wealth, the homeless 


